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Tux representatives of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors for the forth- 
coming Congress of Accountants in New York are 
Mr. Thomas Keens (President), Mr. Arthur 
Collins and Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (Members of 
the Council, London), Mr. James Baird (Belfast), 
and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). They are 


accompanied by Mrs. Keens, Mrs. Collins, and 
Mrs. Garrett. The delegation left Liverpool by 
the S.S. Duchess of York on August 28rd, and will 
visit some of the principal cities of Canada before 
proceeding to the Congress. Landing at Quebec 
on August 30th, they will travel by Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Toronto, and will be welcomed by 
the Canadian Incorporated Accountants and their 
colleagues, the Chartered Accountants. The 
President of the Canadian National Exhibition 
will also entertain them at luncheon. 


The New York Congress, the programme of 


‘| which we published in our July issue, will com- 


mence on September 9th and finish on Septem- 
ber 14th. In the course of the proceedings the ~ 
following papers will be contributed by Incor- 
porated Accountants :— 

“* Legislation and Education for the Account- 
ing Profession.” By Mr. Thomas Keens 
(President). 

“Duties of Accountants to Press and Public 
relative to Preparation and Certification of 
Balance Sheets.” By Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson 
(Liverpool). 

** Municipal and Local Government.” By Mr. 
Arthur Collins (London). 


On the conclusion of the Congress, the delega- 
tion of Incorporated Accountants will leave for 
Washington, where they will be guests at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Institute of 
Accountants. They will embark for Liverpool 
on September 21st. 


There has been considerable agitation in certain 
quarters during the past few years for an 
amendment of the law with a view to reducing 
the clerical work involved in connection with the 
distinctive numbering of shares. The matter 
was considered by the Company Law Amendment 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Wilfrid 
Greene, K.C., but the Committee were unable to 
recommend any alteration. 


Having regard to the great increases in recent 
years in the capitals of some of the larger 
companies, it was felt that the safeguards which 
distinctive numbers provided were not commen- 
surate with the labour and expense involved by 
their retention. On the other hand, it was 
difficult to see how identifying numbers could 
be entirely dispensed with, and in the absence 
of adequate alternative safeguards, the Stock 
Exchange Committee then felt that in the interests 
of the investing public they would not be justified 
in agreeing to their abolition. 
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However, as the result of discussions which 
have been going on for some time past with 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and others, 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
have prepared a memorandum as to the terms 
upon which the use of distinctive numbers in 
the case of fully-paid shares may be rendered 
optional. The memorandum is in the form of a 
draft Bill the text of which we publish in another 
column. A copy has been sent to the President 
of the Board of Trade with a request that a 
draft Bill should be prepared. It will be 
observed that by Clause 6 of the memorandum 
an important duty is proposed to be placed 

upon company auditors, who are required to 
* check the information given on the balance-sheet 
in respect of shares allotted and their distinctive 
numbers. 


Although the proposal is described as optional, 
the memorandum as drafted would appear to 
impose upon companies not desiring to take 
advantage of it the obligation to enter the dis- 
tinctive numbers of shares on their allotment 
letters. Clause 2 requires these numbers to be 
shown on the allotment letter, and it would 
seem that this can only be avoided by making 
the statutory declaration under Clause 4. A 
concluding clause to the effect that the whole 
scheme is optional would, of course, meet the 
ease. It will be interesting to see what view 
the Board of Trade take of the proposal. 


In a bankruptcy that occurred 40 years ago 
the estate of a Mr. Plummer, a Leeds manu- 
facturer, showed a deficiency of over £6,000, 
a dividend of 4s. 4d. in the £ being paid to his 
creditors. After his bankruptcy, and presumably 
without obtaining his discharge, Mr. Plummer 
went abroad and established a successful business 
in supplying gum to the United States. Wishing 
to discharge in full his liabilities to his creditors 
in the Leeds bankruptcy, he wrote to the Official 
Receiver in the year 1919 inquiring what sum 
of money would be required to do so, but before 
anything could be arranged he died. Two years 
later the Official Receiver received a cheque 
which was sufficient to pay 15s. 8d. in the £ to 


his creditors, plus 1 per cent. interest. The | 


creditors thus received 20s. in the £, but the 
Official Receiver decided to pursue the matter 
further and claimed an amount sufficient to 
pay 4 per cent. interest from the date of the 
bankruptcy. Litigation ensued, but ultimately 
the Official Receiver was successful and a further 
sum was received for distribution. The interest 


in all amounted to over £10,000, which was 
rather more than the total of the original debts. 
The creditors must be very gratified at the result, 
but it might be thought that, if consulted, they 
would have been satisfied with a little less. 


The Treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Australia has just introduced his Budget, which 
he describes as historic inasmuch as it embodies 
for the first time the completed scheme of the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States, whereby all existing debts and 
all fresh borrowings are now subject to sinking 
fund obligations. This will be welcome news to 
investors in Australian Government stocks, which 
have recently been somewhat under a cloud. 
Another feature of the Australian Budget which 
will be welcomed in this country is in relation 
to the tariffs. While in many cases additional 
duties are placed on luxury goods, in no instance 
is the margin of British preference reduced. 
A new element in Australian taxation is the 
introduction of super tax on incomes in excess 
of £2,000. 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph draws 
attention to the rate of interest which is being 
paid by the Government on Treasury bills and 
points out that, while the Government is paying 
over 5 per cent., banks, who are largely the 
lenders to the Government, are allowing only 
8} per cent. to their depositors. The suggestion 
is that these bills should be issued in smaller 
denominations and thus be made available for 
those who wish to borrow small amounts. Apart 
from the cost of dealing with a large number of 
small applications, we think it is questionable 
whether the general public would interest 
themselves in these issues. 


We publish on another page a summary of 
the company registrations at Somerset House 
during the first half of the current year. As 
regards group classification, the leading cate- 
gories, on the basis of nominal capital, are as 
follows :—Iron, Brass, &c., £25,844,450; Mines, 
£15,529,608 ; Merchants, £14,184,200; Stocks 
and Trusts, £12,741,657 ; Clothing, £7,199,680 ; 
Engineers, £6,867,726; Textiles, £5,781,740; 
Land, £5,174,161; Newspapers, £4,320,450 ; 
Music, £4,224,670; Chemists, £4,039,953; and 
Timber, £4,082,600. 

The Secretary of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London has issued a pamphlet calling 


attention to the report of the committee on 
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Pay-Beds in Voluntary Hospitals in London 
which was issued in 1928. The pamphlet con- 
tains extracts from the committee’s report, 
and concludes with an appeal to the middle and 
professional classes for assistance in carrying the 
scheme into effect, especially in regard to the 
system of mutual insurance for assisting pros- 
pective pay-bed patients to make provision in 
advance for the cost of hospital treatment. Copies 
of the pamphlet, which contains particulars of 
accommodation and charges of over 80 voluntary 
hospitals in London where pay-beds are in 
existence, may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, Mr. A. A. Garrett. 


The concluding part of the report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1928 
deals with the matters which were not appropriate 
for inclusion in Parts II to V. The particulars 
embodied in this section relate mainly to Civil 
Service Associations, Loan Societies under the 
Act of 1840, Workmen’s Compensation Schemes 
and Railway Savings Banks. In connection 
with the Loan Societies, the Registrar draws 
attention to two cases which, he says, emphasise 
the desirability of appointing competent account- 
ants to act as auditors. In one case the 
Secretary, who had held office about ten years, 
was in the habit of arriving at the amount due 
to shareholders for balance-sheet purposes by 
starting with the amount shown in the previous 
balance-sheet and adding or deducting the 
balance of the yearly transactions. In the 
year 1927 it was found that the figures so 
arrived at did not correspond with the share 
accounts in the ledgers. Professional assistance 
was obtained, and an investigation over a period 
of years showed that the discrepancy was due 
to an excess of interest amounting to over £500 
having been credited to shareholders. It was 
found necessary to obtain power to alter the 
rules in order to put the matter right. 


In another case, when the Society was pressed 
to submit its annual return, one of the Trustees 
obtained the books and reported to the Registrar 
that there appeared to be something wrong with 
the accounts. The matter was put in the hands 
of a Public Auditor for investigation when it 
was discovered that the annual returns for 
several years had been incorrect, and that it 
was impossible from the records to verify loans 
or share capital. The Secretary was found 
responsible for a deficiency of £740, and the 
Public Auditor expressed the opinion that if the 


audit had been carried out by a professional 
accountant the deficiency would have been 
detected in the year in which it arose. 


It is interesting to note that the total number 
of audits of Friendly Societies conducted for the 
year 1928 was 7,166, the work being carried out 
by 1,040 auditors with an average of 6.8 audits 
each. The fees charged, which amount in total 
to over £122,000, accordingly work out at about 
£17 per audit. These fees are exclusive of 
travelling expenses and work done for the 
Societies outside the ordinary scope of the 
statutory audit. 


In our last issue we stated that the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Keens (the wife of the President 
of the Society) as a Justice of the Peace was 
the first occasion on which the wife of an 
Incorporated Accountant had been appointed 
to the magisterial bench. We now learn that 
there was a previous appointment of a similar 
character. Mrs. Waite, the wife of Mr. W. W. 
Waite, Incorporated Accountant, Barrow-in- 
Furness, has been a Justice of the Peace for that. 
borough since the year 1920. 


Liquidators’ Risks. 


Mr. Justice MauGHam’s recent decision in the 
voluntary liquidation of the Home and Colonial 
Insurance Company, Limited, conveys a useful 
lesson, or rather a reminder. The liquidator is held 
liable, to the extent mentioned later, for money 
which the Judge holds was paid in dividend to a 
creditor or claimant who had, according to the 
Judge’s view, no true claim in law. It is no part 
of the judgment, but it is here assumed, that if 
the directors had paid such a claim in the ordinary 
course of business, they could not have been held 
liable. The case was that of a claim against 
the company on a marine re-insurance risk 
undertaken under a treaty arrangement. The 
decision turns on the statute law that every 
contract of marine insurance, including re- 
insurance, must be contained in a duly stamped 
policy. The practice of the company had been, 
in effect, to ignore the rule of statute law, and to 
contribute to losses on the re-insurance business 
on the evidence of the slip without any policy. 
The liquidator represented to the Court that he 
had only continued what had been the settled 
practice of the company ; that the practice was 
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the ordinary custom of the insurance market ; 
that he had no warning; that it “never 
occurred ”’ to him that the practice was open to 
objection, and that it had the support of men of 
prominence and experience in the professions of 
insurance and accountancy. 


The same question came before the Court of 
Session in Scotland in 1923 in the liquidation of 
the Clyde Marine Insurance Company. Happily, 
however, it had been raised at a stage where the 
decision of the Court, whichever way it might go, 
kept the liquidator safe. In that case the 
liquidator was a London accountant. The case 
was presented to the Scottish Court in the form 
of a petition setting out the “slip” difficulty 
in various forms in which it actually presented 
itself in the liquidation and asking for the Court’s 
determination of the issues. It was a voluntary 
liquidation, but it was not suggested that the 
liquidator was to any extent or effect carrying 
on the business of the company. The Court 
decided (1) that the liquidator was not entitled 
to issue a policy in terms of a slip which had been 
signed before the liquidation ; (2) that as to one 
policy which he had issued in such circumstances 
he was bound to repudiate it, to intimate the 
repudiation and to credit the broker with the 
premium received in the liquidation ; and (3) that 
he was not entitled to pay losses under such 
insurances. One of the Judges further stated 
his own opinion obiter that where the company 
had signed a slip, but without issuing a policy, 
if the risk had run out without loss before the date 
of the liquidation, it would have been the right, 
and presumably, therefore, also the duty, of the 
liquidator to issue a policy and claim the premium. 


If the liquidator of the Home and Colonial 
Company had happened personally to know of 
the earlier Scottish case, it seems probable that he 
would have acted differently, at least to the 
extent of holding his hand till the ruling of the 
liquidation Judge had been obtained. But, of 
course, Scottish cases (except perhaps on income 
tax) have a very limited vogue in England. 


The circumstances of the recent English case 
were somewhat peculiar. The claim regarding 
which the mistake took place amounted to 
£89,000. That is a large sum in itself, and it 
was very large indeed relatively to the whole 
scope of the particular liquidation. If that claim 
had been rejected the company would have been 
amply solvent. On the basis of the claim being 


admitted to rank, the general dividend was evi- 
dently about 8s. 6d. in the £, as the amount paid 
on the claim was a little over £38,000. Clearly, 
therefore, the claim in question was the crux of 


the whole liquidation. It is always easy to be 
wise after the event. Apparently one limb of 
the defence was that it never even occurred to 
the liquidator that any doubt or question arose 
for consideration. If the newspaper report is 
correct on that point, probably it was realised - 
that that was the only possible way in which 
to state it. No doubt an alternative defence, 
if the facts had permitted of it, might have been 
that, after consideration, it appeared to the 
liquidator that there was really no difficulty in 
the matter and that there was no occasion to 
invoke the direction of the Court before ad- 
mitting the claim. But that would have been 
an extreme contention, having regard to the 
nature of the question, the amount of the claim, 
and the effect of its admission. Indeed, so soon 
as the word “ question ”’ is admitted, the case for 
reference to the Court may be thought to be made 
out. Further, if there was any suggestion that, 
because a certain course had been taken while 
the company was carrying on, therefore it 
followed that it was open to the liquidator to 
continue the same course, that is at least not a 
necessary sequitur and of itself raises a question. 


When the liquidator became aware of the 
serious legal question which was involved, he 
brought an action against the claimant to whom 
the £38,000 had been paid, in which he claimed 
repayment. That action failed, because it was 
held that the mistake made by the liquidator 
when he paid the money was a mistake only in 
law and not in fact. 


That, then, raised the question of the personal 
liability of the liquidator, which is the question 
dealt with in the recent judgment of the Court. 
It is not a necessary sequitur that, because the 
£38,000 ought not to have been paid, therefore, 
if it cannot be recovered back, the liquidator must 
replace the money. And that for two reasons: 
(1) the circumstances might be such that he was 
not personally liable, and (2) the Court has, 
under the Companies Acts, both old and new, 4 
discretion to excuse the mistake either in whole 
or in part ; and in this case partial relief has been 
given. 


Interest attaches to the views expressed by 
the learned Judge on the degree of care required 
of a liquidator, or, putting it otherwise, the 
degree of negligence which will infer personal 
liability. With all respect it hardly appears 
that this matter is greatly advanced by the 
judgment, a result that apparently arises from the 
presence of two conflicting currents. The one 
ls the problem of the duty incumbent on 4 
iiquidator personally, apart from his right to 
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resort to the Court for direction. The other is 
the existence of that right, and the question 
whether in any particular case he was justified in 
acting on his own judgment. Apparently, how- 
ever, even in cases where the liquidator does 
not go to the Court, the Judge would hold 
that the liquidator does not warrant his own 
judgment absolutely. That sounds reasonable, 
for otherwise, as the Judge points out, a liquidator 
would be placed in the position of an insurer 
of his own infallibility. That standard cannot 
be forced on a liquidator any more than an 


auditor can be expected to act as a detective. 


At the other extreme it is indicated that it does 
not require gross negligence to establish liability. 

But all observations in this case on those two 
aspects are obiter, for the case has been disposed 
of on another ground, which is based on the 


Judge’s view that the case stands in a middle 


position. His lordship holds that the circum- 
stances called for the positive exercise by the 
liquidator of an informed critical faculty with 
reference to the validity of the claim; and 
apparently also that as such examination, if 
made, must have shown the existence of “ serious 
doubt or difficulty,” it was the liquidator’s 
duty to take the direction of the Court. It 
may be that, in this application, the words 
“doubt” and “ difficulty ’’ mean different things. 
“ Doubt ” naturally points to legal considerations, 


such as the statute law requirement of a stamped | 


policy in this case. “ Difficulty ” may possibly 
relate more to what would be the result of admitt- 
ing the claim, assuming that there is any doubt, 
even though not serious. The admission of a 
claim of £89,000 is serious when it turns solvency 
into insolvency, cuts down the dividend to less 
than half, and leaves nothing at all to share- 
holders. On the other hand, even a claim for 
£89,000 could hardly be looked on as serious if it 
meant only the reduction of the dividend by 
one farthing per £. 


Having decreed personal liability, the Judge 


then proceeds to consider his statutory dis- 
cretion to enforce or not to enforce, and how 
far if at all. He limits the enforcement to the. 


refund by the liquidator of so much of the 


£38,000 as will, when added to the dividend | 


already paid, give all creditors 20s. per £ on 


their claims with interest at 5 per cent. In 


addition, the liquidator is found liable in costs. 


This means that shareholders take no benefit | 


from the decree, though they lost by the wrong 
payment of the £38,000. The newspaper report 
does not bring out the reason for this distinction, 
but it probably is that the liquidator only fol- 
lowed what the directors had been in the habit 


of doing, and the directors were the nominees 
of the shareholders. No doubt it is true that 
_the same individual may combine both capacities 
_ in his own person, é.g., a shareholder and a policy 
holder. He might also have possessed the third 
capacity of having been a director up to the end, 
_and responsible for doing up to liquidation what 
‘the liquidator did after liquidation. Indeed, 
the recent proceedings were initiated in the 
‘name of an ex-director as a creditor for director’s 
fees due to him. But those specialties can 
receive no effect in ascertaining the extent of the 
liquidator’s liability under the judgment; he, 
‘is to be liable to creditors, as such, and no 
further. Indeed, the very suggestion of such 
specialties proceeds on the same view as that 
which led the liquidator wrong. There is no 
comparison between the actions and practice of 
the company while carrying on and the actions 
and practice in liquidation. In the former 
field commercial considerations may and must be 
followed, otherwise goodwill would be destroyed 
and the business ruined. After liquidation legal 
considerations must prevail. No doubt there 
might be a third case, namely, if the Court were 
to give the liquidator power to carry on the 
business for a limited period. That is unlikely 
in the case of an insurance company, but ii it 
did happen, the liquidator would require to be 
doubly careful, both to keep himself legally right 
and to preserve his reputation for honourable 
dealing. It is to be noted that in the case of a 
voluntary liquidation the liquidator has power, 
under both the old and new Acts, to carry on the 
business, without leave, so far as beneficial to 
the winding-up. In the Scottish case Lord 
President Clyde dealt with the case of carrying 
on the business and said : 

“If the company had a goodwill to be preserved, 
and if the business was carried on, more or less, 
to enable that goodwill to be realised, it would be a 
sine qua non that the liquidator should scrupulously 
protect the mercantile honour of the company and 
its business, which he could do only by compliance 
with the professional rules regulating the conduct 

of brokers and underwriters inter se.” 
On the general question the Lord President 


said : 

“It is distasteful to be compelled to discriminate 
between the moral and legal qualities of obligations 
originally undertaken by the company in good faith 
and relied on in good faith by the broker’s clients. . . . 
Honour and law usually go hand in hand until an 
Act of Parliament, and more particularly a Revenue 
Act, steps in to separate them.” 
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Ghe Belegation of a Orustee’s 
Potvers. 


ALTHOUGH the recent case of Green v. Whitehead 
(The Times of July 18th) concerned a con- 
veyancing problem, the decision of Mr. Justice 
Eve has settled a point which is of extreme 
interest to all who are called upon to act as 
trustees. The facts of the case are not of great 
importance, and for our present purpose it is 
sufficient to state that A and B were co-trustees 
of certain lands which they had agreed to sell 
to Z. The conveyance of the land was executed 
by A and a stranger to whom B had by power of 
attorney delegated his powers over the land. 
The purchaser refused to accept the signature 
of the attorney on the ground that a trustee 
cannot delegate his powers to a third party. 


Now, it is provided by sect. 23 (1) of the 
Trustee Act, 1925, that a trustee may, “ instead 
of acting personally, employ and pay an agent 
whether a solicitor, banker, stockbroker, or 
other person, to transact any business or do any 
act required to be transacted or done in the 
execution of the trust,’ and at first sight it seems 
that a delegation by power of attorney should 
fall within the scope of this authority. But 
sect. 23 (2) in very precise terms expressly 
authorises a trustee to appoint a person as his 
attorney for the purposes of selling, dealing 
with or managing property outside the United 
Kingdom, and if the two sub-sections are con- 
sidered together it is plain that if sect. 23 (1) 
gives power to appoint attorneys for any pur- 
poses sect. 23 (2) is totally redundant. 


Mr. Justice Eve came, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that as the section authorises the appoint- 
ment of an attorney to deal with property outside 
the United Kingdom and says nothing about 
property in the United Kingdom, it must be 
taken that the legislature did not intend to give 
trustees the power to delegate the whole of their 
powers by attorney except where the property 
concerned is out of the United Kingdom. 


For this reason it was held that the conveyance 
in Green v. Whitehead could not be effectively 
executed by B’s attorney, but although the 
decision is illuminating it does not explain away 
the extraordinary wide terms of sect. 23 (1). 


The section states, as we have already observed, 
that a trustee may “employ and pay an agent 
'. . to transact any business or do any act 
required to be transacted or done in the execution 


of the trust”; yet Mr. Justice Eve has held 
that a trustee cannot delegate his powers over 
land to an attorney. How is the decision to be 
reconciled with the section ? 

The solution of the mystery appears to lie 
in a fine distinction between the reasonable 
delegation of administrative duties and the 
wholesale delegation of powers. 

In strict theory a trustee must perform every 
act connected with the trust in person, but there 
are encountered by every trustee acts which 
others are more capable of performing. A lay 
trustee would be ill advised to prepare accounts 
in person or to draft a contract to sell trust 
property, and, in fact, no wise trustee attempts 
to do these things any more than he attempts to 
clean the windows of houses which comprise 
trust property. In all such cases the acts are 
deputed to agents who are qualified to perform 
them, and this power of delegation is expressly 
confirmed by sect. 23 (1). But nothing in the 
section authorises a trustee to divest himself 
of the entire burden of the trust by delegating 
the whole of his powers to an attorney. 


In passing we have already seen that sect. 
28 (2) does authorise trustees to make a wholesaie 
delegation of their powers over property outside 
the United Kingdom, but a wider power is given 
by sect. 25, which allows the appointment of 
attorneys over property in the United Kingdom 
by trustees who are intending to remain out of 
the United Kingdom for a period of more than 
one month. This power cannot, however, be 
exercised except in the special circumstances, 
and the appointment of the attorney must be 
filed at the Central Office within ten days after 
its execution. Moreover, the trustee remains 
liable for all the acts or defaults of his attorney, 
whereas he is not liable for the acts or defaults 
of an agent appointed under sect. 28 (1). 


To conclude, we may sum up the situation as 
follows :— 
1. A trustee cannot delegate to another person 
the whole of his powers and duties except : 
(a) In respect of property situate outside the 
United Kingdom ; or 
(b) Where he intends remaining out of the 
United Kingdom for more than one month. 
2. But a trustee can appoint agents to do 
specific acts in connection with the administration 
of the trust. 
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ACCOUNTING TO PIECE 
WORKERS. 


In addition to the obvious and primary duty of all 
employers of labour to pay their employees the 
agreed remuneration, statute law has imposed upon 
employers of piece workers special duties with regard 
to the mode in which remuneration due is to be 
calculated and paid. It therefore behoves all 
employers, works managers and others who have 
the management or control of industrial undertakings 
to familiarise themselves with these statutory 
provisions. 

Two Acts of Parliament and a large number of 
Statutory Orders call for study in this connection. 
The more important of these two Acts is the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901—a most important con- 
solidating Act covering factory and workshop legis- 
lation. Sect. 116 of that Act calls for careful 
attention. It contains five sub-sections: the first 
sub-section lays down the special duties imposed 
upon occupiers of factories employing piece workers ; 
the second imposes penalties for failure to fulfil 
these duties ; the third and fourth provide against 
improper use of the information which the employer 
is obliged to compile and which the employee is 
entitled to receive. Sub-sect. (5) is extremely 
important and its provisions might well have been 
rendered more conspicuous by being embodied in 
a separate section; for, though by the terms of 
sub-sect. (1) the regulations contained in the section 
are expressed to refer to “ textile’ factories only, 
sub-sect. (5) provides the means whereby they may 
be rendered applicable also to “ non-textile” 
factories and to other workshops. In effect, an 
enormously wide range of industries, processes and 
employees is comprehended within these statutory 
provisions. 

Sub-sect. (1) of sect. 116 provides as follows :— 
“In every textile factory the occupier shall, for the 
purpose of enabling each worker who is paid by the 
piece to compute the total amount of wages payable 
to him in respect of his work, cause to be published 
particulars of the rate of wages applicable to the work 
to be done and also particulars of the work to which 
that rate is to be applied as follows. ...”’ Then 
follow seven paragraphs, the substance of which is set 
out below :— 


(a) In the case of weavers in the worsted and 
woollen, other than the hosiery, trades, the particulars 
of the rate of wages applicable to the work done 
by each weaver shall be (i) furnished to the weaver 
in writing at the time when the work is given out to 
him:, and (ii) exhibited on a placard, which must be 
posted in such a position that it can be easily read. 
With a view to further facilitating its legibility, it is 
expressly provided that the placard must contain no 
other matter. 

(b) In the case of weavers in the cotton trade, not 
only are particulars of the rate of wages (i) to be 


on a placard, as in the case of weavers in the worsted 
and woollen, other than the hosiery, trades, referred 
to above, but it is also provided that (iii) the placard 
must be exhibited “in each room,” and (iv) the 
placard must show “the basis and conditions by 
which the prices are regulated and fixed.” 

(c) In the case of every other worker, particulars of 
the rate of wages applicable are to be furnished to 
him in manner similar to the cases under (a) and 
(b) above, but it is provided that where the same 
particulars are applicable to the work to be done by 
each of the workers in one room, exhibition of the 
particulars on a placard in that room shall be 
sufficient. 

Paragraph (d) provides that the particulars to be 
furnished to the worker in writing, so far as they 


furnished to them in writing, and (ii) to be exhibited 


affect the amount of wages payable, may be furnished 


|by means of an automatic indicator where and so 
| far as they are ascertainable by such means; but 


paragraph (e) goes on to provide that they shall 
not be expressed by means of symbols ; paragraph (/) 
further provides that where an automatic indicator 
is used for ascertaining work, the indicator shall have 
marked on its case the number of teeth in each wheel 
and the diameter of the driving roller, except that, 
in the case of spinning machines with traversing 
carriages, the number of spindles and the length 
of the stretch in such machines shall be so marked 
in substitution for the diameter of the driving roller. 
Paragraph (g), finally, provides that the exhibition 
of the placard shall be sufficient where the particulars 
are ascertained by an automatic indicator, and a 
placard containing the particulars as to the rate of 
wages is exhibited in each room, in pursuance of an 
agreement between employers and workmen. 

It is recognised that the information which the 
section requires to be published and disclosed to 
the workman may be used improperly either (i) by 
the workman disclosing the particulars for the purpose 
of divulging a trade secret, or (ii) by a trade rival 
who for the purpose of obtaining knowledge of or 
divulging a trade secret solicits or procures a workman 
to disclose the particulars, or with that object pays 
or rewards a workman for making such a disclosure. 
Sub-sects. (3) and (4) accordingly impose a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds upon any person guilty 
of any such impropriety. 

The foregoing provisions may be rendered applic- 
able to “ non-textile ” factories or to “ any class of 
workshops,” subject to modifications which may be 
deemed appropriate in each particular instance, by 
the issue of a “* Special Order” by the Secretary of 
State, who may, similarly, render them applicable to 
“‘ any class of persons of whom lists may be required 
to be kept under the provisions of this Act relating 
to outworkers and to the employers of those persons.” 
Numerous “ Special Orders ” of this type have been 
issued from time to time under the machinery 
provided in this sub-section. A list of all the 
industries, processes and persons affected thereby 
would be too lengthy to permit of its inclusion here, 
but some notion of their comprehensive scope may 
be gathered from the fact that they have covered 
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Che Belegation of a Orustee’s 
Potvers. 


ALTHOUGH the recent case of Green v. Whitehead 
(The Times of July 18th) concerned a con- 
veyancing problem, the decision of Mr. Justice 
Eve has settled a point which is of extreme 
interest to all who are called upon to act as 
trustees. The facts of the case are not of great 
importance, and for our present purpose it is 
sufficient to state that A and B were co-trustees 
of certain lands which they had agreed to sell 
to Z. The conveyance of the land was executed 
by A and a stranger to whom B had by power of 
attorney delegated his powers over the land. 
The purchaser refused to accept the signature 
of the attorney on the ground that a trustee 
cannot delegate his powers to a third party. 


Now, it is provided by sect. 23 (1) of the 
Trustee Act, 1925, that a trustee may, “ instead 
of acting personally, employ and pay an agent 
whether a solicitor, banker, stockbroker, or 
other person, to transact any business or do any 
act required to be transacted or done in the 
execution of the trust,” and at first sight it seems 
that a delegation by power of attorney should 
fall within the scope of this authority. But 
sect. 23 (2) in very precise terms expressly 
authorises a trustee to appoint a person as his 
attorney for the purposes of selling, dealing 
with or managing property outside the United 
Kingdom, and if the two sub-sections are con- 
sidered together it is plain that if sect. 23 (1) 
gives power to appoint attorneys for any pur- 
poses sect. 23 (2) is totally redundant. 


Mr. Justice Eve came, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that as the section authorises the appoint- 
ment of an attorney to deal with property outside 
the United Kingdom and says nothing about 
property in the United Kingdom, it must be 
taken that the legislature did not intend to give 
trustees the power to delegate the whole of their 
powers by attorney except where the property 
concerned is out of the United Kingdom. 


For this reason it was held that the conveyance 
in Green v. Whitehead could not be effectively 
executed by B’s attorney, but although the 
decision is illuminating it does not explain away 
the extraordinary wide terms of sect. 23 (1). 


The section states, as we have already observed, 
that a trustee may “employ and pay an agent 
.- . to transact any business or do any act 


of the trust”; yet Mr. Justice Eve has held 
that a trustee cannot delegate his powers over 
land to an attorney. How is the decision to be 
reconciled with the section ? 

The solution of the mystery appears to lie 
in a fine distinction between the reasonable 
delegation of administrative duties and the 
wholesale delegation of powers. 

In strict theory a trustee must perform every 
act connected with the trust in person, but there 
are encountered by every trustee acts which 
others are more capable of performing. A lay 
trustee would be ill advised to prepare accounts 
in person or to draft a contract to sell trust 
property, and, in fact, no wise trustee attempts 
to do these things any more than he attempts to 
clean the windows of houses which comprise 
trust property. In all such cases the acts are 
deputed to agents who are qualified to perform 
them, and this power of delegation is expressly 
confirmed by sect. 23 (1). But nothing in the 
section authorises a trustee to divest himself 
of the entire burden of the trust by delegating 
the whole of his powers to an attorney. 


In passing we have already seen that sect. 
23 (2) does authorise trustees to make a wholesale 
delegation of their powers over property outside 
the United Kingdom, but a wider power is given 
by sect. 25, which allows the appointment of 
attorneys over property in the United Kingdom 
by trustees who are intending to remain out of 
the United Kingdom for a period of more than 
one month. This power cannot, however, be 
exercised except in the special circumstances, 
and the appointment of the attorney must be 
filed at the Central Office within ten days after 
its execution. Moreover, the trustee remains 
liable for all the acts or defaults of his attorney, 
whereas he is not liable for the acts or defaults 
of an agent appointed under sect. 238 (1). 


To conclude, we may sum up the situation as 
follows :— 


1. A trustee cannot delegate to another person 

the whole of his powers and duties except : 

(a) In respect of property situate outside the 
United Kingdom ; or 

(b) Where he intends remaining out of the 
United Kingdom for more than one month. 


2. But a trustee can appoint agents to do 
specific acts in connection with the administration 


required to be transacted or done in the execution 


of the trust. 
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ACCOUNTING TO PIECE 
WORKERS. 


In addition to the obvious and primary duty of all 
employers of labour to pay their employees the 
agreed remuneration, statute law has imposed upon 
employers of piece workers special duties with regard 
to the mode in which remuneration due is to be 
calculated and paid. It therefore behoves all 
employers, works managers and others who have 
the management or control of industrial undertakings 
to familiarise themselves with these statutory 
provisions. 

Two Acts of Parliament and a large number of 
Statutory Orders call for study in this connection. 
The more important of these two Acts is the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901—a most important con- 
solidating Act covering factory and workshop legis- | 
lation. Sect. 116 of that Act calls for careful 
attention. It contains five sub-sections: the first 
sub-section lays down the special duties imposed 
upon occupiers of factories employing piece workers ; 
the second imposes penalties for failure to fulfil 
these duties ; the third and fourth provide against 
improper use of the information which the employer 
is obliged to compile and which the employee is 
entitled to receive. Sub-sect. (5) is extremely 
important and its provisions might well have been 
rendered more conspicuous by being embodied in 
a separate section; for, though by the terms of 
sub-sect. (1) the regulations contained in the section 
are expressed to refer to “textile” factories only, 
sub-sect. (5) provides the means whereby they may 
be rendered applicable also to “non-textile” 
factories and to other workshops. In effect, an 
enormously wide range of industries, processes and 
employees is comprehended within these statutory 
provisions. 

Sub-sect. (1) of sect. 116 provides as follows :— 
“In every textile factory the occupier shall, for the 
purpose of enabling each worker who is paid by the 
piece to compute the total amount of wages payable 
to him in respect of his work, cause to be published 
particulars of the rate of wages applicable to the work 
to be done and also particulars of the work to which 
that rate is to be applied as follows. ...’ Then 
follow seven paragraphs, the substance of which is set 
out below :— 

(a) In the case of weavers in the worsted and 
woollen, other than the hosiery, trades, the particulars 
of the rate of wages applicable to the work done 
by each weaver shall be (i) furnished to the weaver 
in writing at the time when the work is given out to 
him, and (ii) exhibited on a placard, which must be 
posted in such a position that it can be easily read. 
With a view to further facilitating its legibility, it is 
expressly provided that the placard must contain no 
other matter. 

(b) In the case of weavers in the cotton trade, not 
only are particulars of the rate of wages (i) to be 
furnished to them in writing, and (ii) to be exhibited 


| 


on a placard, as in the case of weavers in the worsted 
and woollen, other than the hosiery, trades, referred 
to above, but it is also provided that (iii) the placard 
must be exhibited “in each room,” and (iv) the 
placard must show “the basis and conditions by 
which the prices are regulated and fixed.” 

(c) In the case of every other worker, particulars of 
the rate of wages applicable are to be furnished to 
him in manner similar to the cases under (a) and 
(b) above, but it is provided that where the same 
particulars are applicable to the work to be done by 
each of the workers in one room, exhibition of the 
particulars on a placard in that room shall be 
sufficient. 

Paragraph (d) provides that the particulars to be 
furnished to the worker in writing, so far as they 
affect the amount of wages payable, may be furnished 
by means of an automatic indicator where and so 
far as they are ascertainable by such means; but 
paragraph (e) goes on to provide that they shall 
not be expressed by means of symbols ; paragraph (f) 
further provides that where an automatic indicator 
is used for ascertaining work, the indicator shall have 
marked on its case the number of teeth in each wheel 
and the diameter of the driving roller, except that, 
in the case of spinning machines with traversing 
carriages, the number of spindles and the length 
of the stretch in such machines shall be so marked 
in substitution for the diameter of the driving roller. 
Paragraph (g), finally, provides that the exhibition 
of the placard shall b. sufficient where the particulars 
are ascertained by an automatic indicator, and a 
placard containing the particulars as to the rate of 
wages is exhibited in each room, in pursuance of an 
agreement between employers and workmen. 

It is recognised that the information which the 
section requires to be published and disclosed to 
the workman may be used improperly either (i) by 
the workman disclosing the particulars for the purpose 
of divulging a trade secret, or (ii) by a trade rival 
who for the purpose of obtaining knowledge of or 
divulging a trade secret solicits or procures a workman 
to disclose the particulars, or with that object pays 
or rewards a workman for making such a disclosure. 
Sub-sects. (8) and (4) accordingly impose a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds upon any person guilty 
of any such impropriety. 

The foregoing provisions may be rendered applic- 
able to “ non-textile ” factories or to “ any class of 
workshops,” subject to modifications which may be 
deemed appropriate in each particular instance, by 
the issue of a “ Special Order’ by the Secretary of 
State, who may, similarly, render them applicable to 
“‘ any class of persons of whom lists may be required 
to be kept under the provisions of this Act relating 
to outworkers and to the employers of those persons.” 
Numerous “‘ Special Orders ” of this type have been 
issued from time to time under the machinery 
provided in this sub-section. A list of all the 
industries, processes and persons affected thereby 
would be too lengthy to permit of its inclusion here, 
but some notion of their comprehensive scope may 
be gathered from the fact that they have covered 
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shipbuilding yards, bleaching and dyeing works and 
laundries ; also the manufacture of iron and steel 
cables, locks, keys, cleaning materials, shoes, boxes, 
pens, chocolates, and other articles of food, drugs 
and toys. 

The Act itself provides a definition of “ textile ” 
factory which indicates a wide purview. It is 
contained in sect. 149 (1), viz: “The expression 
“textile factory’ means any premises wherein or 
within the close or curtilage of which steam, water 
or other mechanical power is used to move or work 
any machinery employed in preparing, manufacturing, 
or finishing, or in any process incident to the manu- 
facture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, 
tow, china-grass, cocoanut fibre, or other like 
material, either separately or mixed together or 
. mixed with any other material, or any fabric made 
thereof.” It is, however, not to be taken to include 
“print works, bleaching and dyeing works, lace 
warehouses, paper mills, flax scutch mills, rope works 
and hat works.”’ Such factories, nevertheless, though 
not “textile” factories within the meaning of the 
Act generally, may be brought within the scope 
of the particular regulations appertaining to pay- 
ment of wages to piece workers, by Special Order 
issued by the Secretary of State ; for such Order is 
made under authority conferred upon the Secretary 
of State in terms sufficiently wide to cover any 
factory of whatsoever kind or category, whether 
textile or non-textile, as has already been indicated. 

The Act, again, provides a similarly wide definition 
of “ non-textile ” factory, which term is declared, in 
the Sixth Schedule, to have reference to no fewer 
than twenty-eight types of works, mills and other 
places of employment, amongst which are: earthen- 
ware works, lucifer match works, cartridge and per- 
cussion cap works, blast furnaces, tobacco factories, 
letterpress printing works, electrical stations, bake- 
houses, dry cleaning, carpet beating and bottle 
washing works. 

Two other sections of this Act are worthy of note : 
Sect. 117 provides that ‘“ Every Act for the time 
being in force relating to weights and measures shall 
extend to weights, measures, scales, balances, steel- 
yards and weighing machines used in a factory or 
workshop in checking or ascertaining the wages of 
any person employed therein, in like manner as if they 
were used in the sale of goods and as if the factory or 
workshop were a place where goods are kept for sale.” 
Hence, the powers and duties of inspectors of weights 
and measures used in connection with the sale of 
goods extend also to the examination of weights 


and measures used in ascertaining wages of piece | 


workers. 

Sect. 157 expressly exempts from the scope of 
the provisions regulating payment of wages to piece 
workers “‘ men’s workshops,” that is to say, “* work- 


shops conducted on the system of not employing 
The 


Secretary of State himself overlooked this important | 


any woman, young person or child therein.” 


exemption contained in the Act itself when he issued 
an Order in 1909 applying the provisions with regard 
to piece workers to tailors’ workshops. The Order 


was held to be ultra vires on the face of it, for failure 
to exempt from its operation ‘“‘ men’s workshops,” 
in the case of Seal v. Alexander (1912), where 
the defendant, charged under its provisions, was 
acquitted. 

The other Act referred to at the outset as meriting 
careful study is the Checkweighing in Various 
Industries Act, 1919, which makes provision for 
“checking the weight or measurement of materials 
produced, handled, or gotten by workmen paid by 
weight or measure in certain industries.” Although 
only four industries are specified in the Act, the 
Secretary of State is authorised to make regulations 
to extend the provisions therein contained to other 
industries also. 


DISTINCTIVE SHARE NUMBERS. 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE OF 

THE LONDON Srock EXCHANGE AS TO THE TERMS 

UPON WHICH THE USE OF DISTINCTIVE NUMBERS 

IN THE CasE oF FuLtiy-Parmp SHares MIGHT BE 
RENDERED OPTIONAL. 


It is suggested that a short Act of Parliament 
might be passed to the following effect :-— 
1. The following expressions are to have the 
following meanings :— 

“ Document of title” in relation to a share 
shall mean a share certificate, scrip cer- 
tificate or provisional certificate or any 
other document of title issued by a Company 
relating to a share, in its own capital, but 
shall not include an allotment letter. 


“* Dealt in on a Stock Exchange” in relation 
to a share shall include an official quotation 
and also official recognition in any form 
whatever by any Stock Exchange that 
bargains in that share are permitted on 
such Stock Exchange. 

2. On the first allotment of any share, whether 
issued as fully paid or not, such share shall be 
distinguished by a distinctive number which 
shall be entered in the allotment sheet or 
minute allotting such share and in the Register 
of Members and in any allotment letter issued 
in respect thereof and, subject to the provisions 
of Clause 4 hereof, in every share certificate 
issued in respect of such share. Provided 
always that where any share is allotted in 
response to an application received on the issue 
of a prospectus publicly advertised offering the 
said share either for subscription or sale it 
shall not be necessary ‘to insert the distinctive 
number of the share in the allotment letter 
but in that event such number shall be inserted 
in the first certificate issued in respect of the 
said share. Provided further that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any 
document conferring a right to subscribe for 
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shares in a company even though the same 
may be called an allotment letter or provisional 
allotment letter. 


No two shares of the same class in the capital 
of any company shall at any time have the 
same number allocated to them. 


After there has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies a Statutory Declara- 
tion in the form set out below with respect 
to such share, it shall be optional to omit the 
distinctive number of the share in any sub- 
sequent document of title relating to such | 
share and in any future entries in the register | 


or Special Act of Parliament may, notwith- 
standing anything in such Charter or Special 
Act contained, by Special Resolution of its 
shareholders or proprietors adopt this Act, 
in which case this Act shall apply to such 
company. 

10. ?A clause repealing Leemans Act. 


FORM OF DECLARATION 
to be made pursuant to the above Clause. 


:. of 


hereby solemnly and sincerely declare as follows :— 


1. Tam ( *) of the 


of members, but in that case there shall be Company, Limited. 


stated at the head of any document of title | 


2. I have been authorised by Resolution of the 


relating to such share the distinctive numbers ‘Board of the Company, Limited, 
within which the shares included in such docu- | duly passed on the 19 to seatin this 


Declaration. 


ment of title are contained. 


It shall not be lawful to include in any one | 
document of title which does not contain the | 
distinctive numbers of the shares to which the — 
same relates shares which are not identical 

in all respects with one another and in deter- 

mining whether shares are identical in all 

respects there shall be taken into account, 

amongst other things, whether they are of the 

same nominal value, whether the shares carry 

dividend from the same date and on the same 

amount and for the same period, and whether 

they carry the same rights as regards the issue | 
of bonus shares, preferential right to subscribe 

for further shares, transfer, attendance and 

voting at meetings, and no share which is 

dealt in on any Stock Exchange shall be in- 

cluded in the same document of title as any 

share which is not dealt in on the same Stock 

Exchange. 

In the case of a company which has taken 

advantage of sect. 4, there shall be shown 

in each balance-sheet issued by the company 

thereafter the number of shares of each class 


and the distinctive numbers of the shares of the distinctive number of such share was pe 


each class that have been issued since the date 
of incorporation of the company or the date 
of the last preceding balance-sheet, whichever 
date shall be the later, and it shall be the duty 
of the auditor of the company to check the 
information so given with the minute book of 
the company and the register of members. 


If default is made in complying with the above 
provisions the Company and every officer of 
the company who is knowingly party to such 
default shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£50. 

This Act shall not apply to any company which 
under sect. 333 of the Companies Act, 1929, 
is exempt from numbering its shares. 


This Act shall only apply to companies incor- 
porated under the Companies Act, 1929, but 


The facts deposed to are within my knowledge. 
3. The shares in the capital of the Company, 


Limited, specified in the table at foot :— 


(a) are fully paid up and the holders thereof are 
under no liability to the company in respect 
of calls thereon ; 

(b) are identical in all respects with all shares 
of the same class (if any) in respect of which 
the company has complied with the require- 
ments of the law entitling it to dispense with the 
use of distinctive numbers, and in particular 
[in their respective classes]t 

(i) they are of the same nominal value ; 

(ii) they carry the same rights with regard to 
transfer, voting and attendance at meetings and 
in all other respects ; 

(iii) they are entitled to dividend at the same 
rate and for the same period so that at the next 
ensuing distribution the dividend payable on 
each share will be exactly the same amount. 


4. An allotment letter or share certificate has 


been issued in respect of each of such shares in which 


on Distinctive Nominal Class of 
© Tie Number of Amount asia 
. — Shares. of Shares. 7 


t 


AND 1 aunke ‘this Declaration conbeabeiie 


a company incorporated under Royal Charter believing the same to be true and by virtue of the 
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provisions of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 


Declared at | 
in the of 

this day of 1929 j 
Before me, 


A Commissioner for Oaths. 


* Fill in director, secretary, manager, or other 
responsible officer. 
+ Strike out if not applicable. 


VALID AND INVALID PROXIES. 


[Contributed.] 


At common law a shareholder has no right to vote by 
proxy unless the Articles expressly provide, but Articles 
almost invariably contain a clause giving the shareholders 
right to vote in person or by proxy. 


A proxy to be admissible must be dated, stamped, 
signed and deposited at the office of the company usually 
72 hours before the time for holding the meeting or 
adjourned meeting, or such shorter time as the Articles 
may provide. An omission of any one of the above 
requirements renders a proxy inadmissible and yoid. 
The stamp on the proxy should be properly cancelled, 
either by placing one’s initials and date thereon or by 
some other means of obliteration. Absence of cancellation 
of the stamp renders the proxy inadmissible. 


A proxy may be revoked in writing or by conduct. 
If a member appoints A his proxy for a particular meeting 
and subsequently appoints B, by implication the proxy 
to A is by conduct revoked. Then, again, if he appoints 
a proxy and afterwards himself attends the meeting, his 
attending in person, it must be remembered, does not 
per se revoke the proxy; it is revoked only if he votes 
before his proxy votes at the meeting. A proxy is valid 
notwithstanding the death, revocation, or transfer of 
shares by the appointer, so long as an intimation in writing 
is not received at the office of the company before the 
meeting. 

The directors are not precluded from themselves 
inviting proxies in their own name from the members. 
They may even utilise the funds of the company for the 
purpose, provided their action is bona fide and in the 
interest of the company. 


A proxy cannot be counted to form either a quorum 
for a meeting or to form the requisite number to demand 
a poll. 

The recent case in re The Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, is of particular interest because of the large number 
of objections raised by the shareholders against the proxies 
east in favour of the scheme of arrangement with its 
shareholders. The variety of objections and Mr. Justice 
Crump’s decisions thereon make interesting and instructive 
reading. These are summarised below :— 


The objections raised to the proxies cast in favour of 
the scheme were :— 

(a) Persons who were present but did not vote and whose 
votes were given on their behalf by prowies. 

Does the presence of a member at a meeting by conduct 
revoke the proxy previously given, if the member is 
present but does not vote? 


It is clear that it does not. For, if a member is present 
and allows another to act, presumably he approves what 
the other does. Only if the member votes, then by 
implication he cancels the proxy. Held, therefore, that 
such votes by proxies were good, although members 
were present and did not vote. 


(b) Persons who voted on the amendments proposed but 
did not vote on the substantive resolution, but whose votes 
were recorded by their prowies. 

This point is difficult as there is no legal precedent. 
But the member’s conduct in voting on the amendment, 
but abstaining from voting on the substantive resolution 
can be construed that he did not mean to revoke the 
authority of the proxy in voting on the substantive 
resolution. Held, such proxies were duly recorded in 
favour of the scheme and were good. 


(c) Prowies signed by (1) Receivers, (2) Evxecutors, 
(3) Liquidators. 

As has been observed, the right to vote by proxy is 
regulated by Articles. To ascertain whether the proxies 
signed by the above class can under the Articles be valid, 
reference must be made to Articles. In this particular 
case the Articles confined the right to vote to “ persons 
who have been duly registered for three months previous 
to such meeting.” Italso provided for the registration of 
an executor. Unless, therefore, the above class of persons 
were registered in the company’s books as members three 
months previous to the meeting, they are not entitled 
to vote. Their proxies were, therefore, held to be 
inadmissible. 


(d) Proxies given by a company to one of its directors. 

The proxy of the company by one of its directors cast 
in favour of the scheme of arrangement was challenged 
on the grounds, firstly, that the seal of the company was 
not affixed on the proxy in the presence of the directors, 
and secondly, that the resolution of the Board empowering 
the director to give such proxy was not passed on the 
date the proxy was recorded, but was passed subsequently. 
Held, that the proxy was void ab initio by reason of its 
not being duly sealed in the presence of its directors. 
Subsequent ratification of the authority to vote cannot 
cure the defect. 


(e) Conditional provies. - 

The form of proxy settled by the Court under sect. 153 (1) 
contained words: “ To vote for me and in my name .. . 
the said scheme either with or without modification as 
my proxy may approve.” These were changed into 
“Provided that the modification, if any, should be 
favourable to the second preference shareholders.” 
Held, that the added words were too vague to have any 
meaning and that, therefore, the proxy voted within the 
authority given to him. The votes were consequently 
good and valid. 


(f) Proxies signed by one only of the joint-holders of a 
share. 

This objection was met by the company’s Article 
which provides that a proxy signed by one of the joint- 
holders would be valid. 


(g) Proxies given or votes recorded by persons holding 
power of attorney from members. 

Where power of attorney contained words “ also to 
appear and represent me at any mecting of any joint 
stock company in which I am interested as shareholder . . 

- and to vote there and also to grant proxies to any 
other person, &c.,” it was held sufficient authority to 
enable a proxy to validly cast his vote in favour of the 
scheme, 
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Where, however, the original power of attorney 
was not forthcoming, the question arose whether 
secondary evidence in shape of an affidavit or copies 
produced were admissible. Held, that the secondary 
evidence is admissible and the votes cast on the authority 
of these were valid. 


(h) Undated Proxy. 

If the proxy has been lodged within the time allowed 
and before the date of the meeting, it was held: that 
omission to state the date may be a serious defect, yet 
where there is no doubt as to the date of the execution 
of the proxy, in absence of definite legal precedent to the 
contrary, such proxies may be held admissible. 


(i) Proxies signed by shareholders who subsequently 
signed other provies. 

The position can be best explained by an instance. 
A signed a proxy in favour of B. The proxy was lodged 
with the company in time. A then signed a second proxy 
in favour of C and lodged it after the expiry of time. 
The latter proxy was, of course, on that ground rejected 
without scrutiny. The question arises whether the | 
making of a second proxy by A to C revoked the proxy 


to B. Held, that unless there was notice of second proxy, 
the first proxy cannot be said to be revoked. The fact 
of the making of the second proxy by itself does not 
amount to a “ constructive notice,” and therefore imply 
revocation. | 


(j) Proxies given by persons who were debtors of the 
company. 

Under the Articles of the company a member was not 
entitled to vote at any general meeting unless all calls 
or other sums presently payable by him in respect of 
shares in the company had been paid. Votes therefore 
given by such persons either in person or by proxy were 
held invalid. 


(k) Proxies not stamped in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Indian Stamp Act. 

Under the above Act a proxy is chargeable with a duty of 
two annas. Where the proxies are not stamped, or where 
the stamps are not “ cancelled so that they cannot be used,” 
it was contended that the proxies cannot be admitted as 
evidence. It was argued on behalf of the company that 
prima facie it is the chairman's right to decide whether 
particular proxies are admissible or not. The Court held 
that although that was true, yet where it is a question 
of sanctioning a scheme based on these proxies and the 
objectors say on oath that the proxies were unstamped, 
the objections cannot be sustained unless the proxies are 
produced in evidence, and that therefore the Court can 
decide on such proxies. //eld, that proxies unstamped 
were inadmissible. 


The next question for the decision of the Court was 
whether a “small line upon the right hand side of the 
stamp ” or “ lines or a cross on the stamp,” or “ a single line 
across the stamp,” is a sufficient cancellation. To amount to 
cancellation so that it cannot be used again, in the opinion 
of the Court, it cannot be necessary for the process of 
cancellation to be so thorough that no evil minded person 
can in any manner render the stamp fit for other use. 


New Winding-up Rules. 


A draft of the Companies Winding-up Rules made under 
the Companies Act, 1929, may now be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, ‘Adastral House, Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2. (Price 3s.) 


ACCOUNTANCY IN NORWAY. 


Stite-Authorisei Auditors Act. 
(No. 6, February 22nd, 1929.) 
The following is a translation of the above Act :— 


1. Persons who fulfil the conditions in sect. 3 may 
be licensed by the proper Government Department as 
state-authorised auditors. 

The right to practise as an auditor, however, continues 
to be open to all. 


2. Persons who hold the licenses named in sect. 1 have 
the sole right to use the designation “ State-authorised 
Auditor.” 

Others may not publicly or professionally apply to 
themselves a description wherein in addition to the word 
“auditor” there occurs also the word “ authorised ” 
either alone or in combination. Contravention hereof will 
be punished by penalty. 

The provisions in the second paragraph shall not, how- 
ever, prevent a person who on the drawing-up of this Act 
holds the auditor-certificate issued by any of the country’s 
Exchange and Commerce Committees from using the 
description “* Exchange-authorised auditor ”’ (bérsautori- 
sert revisor) so long as that person’s certificate is in force. 


3. Norwegian citizens with fixed abode in this country 
may be licensed as state-authorised auditors on affording 
evidence of : 


(1) Having reached the age of 27 ; 
(2) Respectability ; 
(3) Solvency ; 


Having practised, after the age of 20, for at 
least five years (whereof at least three years 
in this country) as auditor or auditors’ assistant 
in commercial matters ; 
(5) Having passed the examination mentioned in 
sect. 4. 


The proper department may, on recommendation from 
the auditor-council mentioned in sect. 4, grant dispen- 
sation under Condition No. 4 in cases where the applicant 
satisfies the council that he has in another way acquired 
sufficient practical experience. 


4. For those who wish to obtain a license as state- 
authorised auditors there shall be arranged an examina- 
tion whereat the candidate must show that he has the 
necessary skill specially in auditing (including auditing- 
technique and balance-sheet criticism), commercial tech- 
nique (including book-keeping, theory of accountancy, 
theory of closing accounts, and commercial arithmetic), 
and law. 


For carrying out the auditor-examination, the depart- 
ment shall appoint an auditor-council of three members, 
one being an experienced auditor. The auditor-council 
shall be appointed for three years at a time and shall have 
its seal in Oslo. The detailed regulations for this examin- 
ation shall be settled by the auditor-council with the 
department’s approval. Regulations regarding optional 
examination in languages may be included. The auditor- 
council shall also assist the department in the enforcement 
of the Act, inter alia, by the expression of opinions and 
explanations on questions submitted by the department. 

5. For each license a fee of kr. 100.00 shall be paid to 
the State. On receipt of his license, the state-authorised 
auditor shall give a written affidavit, or such other formal 
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assurance as has in law the force of an oath, promising 
faithfully and conscientiously to fulfil his duties as such. 
The form of this declaration shall be settled by the 
department. 


6. The department shall fix after report from the auditor- 
council detailed rules regarding the state-authorised 
auditors’ duties during practice of the profession. 


The department may demand explanations from them 
and their subordinates when it has ground to think that 
these rules are not observed, or that the accountant 
concerned has otherwise acted in contravention of the 


business where he acts as auditor, nor take any position 
wherein he comes into dependent relations with anyone 
who has to do with the management of the business. 


Nor may he act as auditor in a business wherein any of 
his nearest relatives are engaged in the management. 

The department may under special circumstances give 
dispensation from the last-named regulation. 


10. This Act shall come into force from the time fixed 
by the King. The detailed regulations for its execution 
shall be settled by the proper department. 


[By an Order in Council of February 22nd, 1929, in 


promise he has given in relation to sect. 5. It shall be 
incumbent upon the department’s officials and upon the 
auditor-council to treat as confidential information coming 
to their knowledge through these explanations. 


| connection with the sanction of the foregoing Act No. 6 of 
February 22nd, 1929, it was provided that the Act should 
_ come into force at once.]} 


7. The state-authorised auditor and any person em- | 
* ployed in audit work under him shall treat as confidential | 


information acquired in such position, except when 
required to explain pursuant to sect. 6, or otherwise 
pursuant to law. 


8. The license-document issued to a state-authorised 
auditor must for the maintenance of its validity be 
exhibited to and endorsed by the proper department 
every fifth year, such endorsement to be given gratis. 


On an action being brought against a state-authorised 
auditor for any punishable act involving imprisonment, 
his license shall be suspended pending final judgment in 
the matter. 

Should a state-authorised auditor become incapable 
of managing his affairs or cease to be a Norwegian citizen, 
or to have a fixed abode in this country, his license shall 
be suspended, and if later the circumstances which have 
entailed the suspension cease, the license may be put in 
force again by the department’s endorsement thereon, 
provided the auditor-council finds that the person con- 
cerned is still suitable for audit work. 


Upon a state-authorised auditor suspending payment, | 


commencing negotiations for a composition with his 
creditors, or becoming bankrupt, the license shall be sus- 


pended. The department may by endorsement thereon | 


again put the license in force when the creditors of the 
person in question have agreed to a composition. 


A state-authorised auditor’s license may, after con- | 


ference with the auditor-council, be revoked by the proper 


department for a definite time or finally, when the auditor | 
in question has transgressed this Act or instructions issued | 
in pursuance thereof, or when the department becomes | 


aware of circumstances making it inadvisable that the 
person in question should continue as state-authorised 
auditor. Also the license may be revoked by the depart- 
ment when the department finds it substantiated that the 
license has been issued on erroneous assumptions. 

Before the department comes to decisions with reference 
to the provisions of the preceding part, it shall afford the 
auditor in question an opportunity of explanation. 


9. A state-authorised auditor must not receive or 
seek, outside the agreed or fixed remuneration, any 
economic advantage in or by his position as such. 

He must not himself, or through any commercial under- 
taking of which the management is entrusted to him, 
stand in competition or dependent relations with the 
business of which he is the auditor, nor may he carry on 
business with it. 

A state-authorised auditor may not be a director nor 
in any other manner take part in the management of the 


Correspondence. 


TRANSPOSITION OF FIGURES. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 
Sirs,—Do you think it follows invariably that these 
work out into the 9's? Instances : 


| 21 381 41 #51 61 #71 81 382 42 = 52 
122 138 4 #1 £416 «#17~«#18 23 24 25 
27 


(«9 18 27 36 45 54 63 9 18 
| and so on. 
Is this a way of discovering trial balance errors ? 
What is the experience of your readers ? 
Yours truly, 
A. N. H. 


| Finchley, 
August, 1929. 


| CASUAL PROFITS. 


To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


| Strs,—With reference to your interesting article, 
|“ Casual Profits ” (page 348), I am rather surprised that 
no reference is made to Rutledge v. Commissioners of 
| Income Tax, Court of Session, March 8th, 1929, where the 
| Lord President, in dismissing the taxpayer's appeal 
against an assessment on profit arising on a single trans- 
action quite unrelated to his ordinary trade, stated that 
“*the question to be decided was whether the transaction 
which had resulted in a profit to the appellant was 
/an adventure in the nature of a trade within the meaning 
| of sect. 237, Income Tax Act, 1918.” And the Court 
| decided it was. It seems to me that this throws the net 
| pretty wide, and amounts to this: that anything (goods, 
| houses, stocks or shares, &c.) bought for the purpose of 
| being sold and resulting in a profit (or loss) comes within 
| the purview of the Act, and has to be taken into account. 
| There do not seem to have been any peculiar circum- 
| stances in this case differentiating it from other “* casual ” 
| transactions, and except in such a case as a man selling 
| the house he is occupying or similar circumstance, 
| practically every transaction resulting in a profit (or a loss) 
constitutes, in the eyes of the Revenue—or will—an “ adven- 
ture in the nature of a trade,” and so be assessable. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRED E. HAYWARD. 


! 


2, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 

August, 1929. 

[The case referred to above was decided in the Scottish 
Courts and does not appear to have been entirely approved 
by the English Judges in the recent case of Jones v. 
Leeming.—Eps., 1.A.J.} 
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COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 


AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


The following is a summary of the registrations from January Ist to June 30th, 1929, as compiled by 
Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Limited, Company Registration Agents, Chancery Lane, W.C. :— 


Public Companies. * 


Private Companies. 


Number Number Number 
Regis- Capital. Regis- Capital. Regis- Capital. 
tered. tered. tered. 
£ £ £ 

Advertising ° 3 455,000 66 218,468 69 673,468 
Banks ° ° 5 2,875,151 32 282,400 37 8,157,551 
Boots and Shoes ° —_ — 39 187,900 39 187,900 
Bricks, Cement, &c. ° 13 2,746,500 59 358,150 72 3,104,650 
Builders . ° 1 60,000 209 847,150 210 907,150 
Carriers ° ° ll 1,412,400 154 651,462 165 2,063,862 
Chemists ° ° 10 2,090,100 195 1,949,853 205 4,039,953 
Clothing ee ° 8 4,915,000 879 2,284,680 387 7,199,680 
Clubs ° 47 65,000 27 42,650 74 107,650 
Drink ° 3 1,050,000 Ad 354,300 At 1,404,300 
Electricity, Gas and Water ° 13 3,011,100 124 489,610 137 3,500,710 
Engineers .. oe ° 37 4,854,350 258 2,013,376 295 6,867,726 
Farmers and Planters ° 9 541,000 50 261,300 59 802,300 
Food ee ° 18 2,221,200 334 1,512,750 352 3,733,950 
Furniture .. ° ° 4 975,000 118 997,546 122 1,972,546 
Glass, China, &e. ° 3 450,000 33 236,850 36 686,850 
Hotels eee ee 2 340,000 47 313,850 49 653,850 
Insurance .. $e . ° 3 300,000 22 179,300 25 479,300 
Iron, Brass, &c. .. ° ° 7 24,398,000 133 946,450 140 25,344,450 
Jewellery .. " ‘ “++ _ 31 94,575 31 94,575 
Kinemas .. ° ° 8 1,885,400 76 597,350 84 2,482,750 
Land and Houses _ ° ° 10 2,327,755 191 2,846,406 201 5,174,161 
Laundries .. ee ° e 2 56,000 30 154,600 82 210,600 
Leather ° ° 1 200,000 33 232,149 34 432,149 
Merchants . ° ° 2 500,100 88 13,634,100 90 14,134,200 
Mines ° ‘ 25 13,164,600 114 2,365,008 139 15,529,608 
Miscellaneous ° ° 1 _ 104 343,605 105 343,605 
Moneylenders es ° — —_ 14 51,408 14 51,408 
Motors ee eo ° 12 1,786,200 251 830,202 263 2,616,402 
Music oe oe ° 10 3,926,350 54 298,320 6+ 4,224,670 
Newspapers ww « 6 8,871,200 31 449,250 37 4,320,450 
Nurserymen ee ‘ _ — 12 73,900 12 73,900 
Nursing ee ° 2 16,500 14 42,100 16 58,600 
Oil .. ee oe ° 5 582,100 33 403,900 38 936,000 
Patents oe ee ° 3 875,300 71 433,880 74 1,809,180 
Photography ~~ o 8 450,100 32 159,000 35 609,100 
Publishers . . e° ° 6 974,000 69 827,895 75 1,301,895 
Railways oe ° 1 1,500,000 2 85,000 3 1,585,000 
Rubber ee ° 5 260,000 ll 93,002 16 353,002 
Schools ° ° 5 90,000 14 18,700 19 108,700 
Shipping .. ... , 9 681,000 59 566,900 68 1,247,900 
Sport and Toys .. ° ° 21 1,894,150 83 219,570 104 2,113,720 
Stationers .. ° — — 73 1,494,940 73 1,494,940 
Stocks and Trusts ° 26 9,542,600 117 3,199,057 143 12,741,657 
Textiles .. ° ° 14 3,523,400 184 2,258,340 198 5,781,740 
Theatres .. ° 8 373,600 73 393,025 81 766,625 
‘Timber ee 3 3,300,000 68 732,600 71 4,032,600 
Tobacco... 3 920,000 35 400,300 38 1,820,300 
Totals (first half of 1929) -.|| 888 105,410,156 4,287 46,927,127 4,675 152,337,283 
Comes a in oot half 

of 1928 . . 384 68,591,450 4,246 34,365,723 4,630 102,957,173 


° In this column are included ‘‘ Companies Limited by Guarantee " and “ Associations Not for Profit’ without Share Capital, such Companies 
being technically Public however small the Membership may be, 
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Che Local Gobernment Act, 1929. | 


A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of | 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants by | 


Mr. C. D. JOHNSON, 
Comptroller, London County Council. 


Mr. JOHNSON said: Speaking last year, at the 
Annual Meeting held at Llandudno, to a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President and the Council of the 
Institute, Mr. Frederick Steadman, the City Treasurer | 
of Hull, one of the collaborators with myself in the | 
preparation of papers for this year’s meeting, said: 
*“Next year local government history will be made.” 
He was referring, of course, to the proposals for. 
feform in local government and in the financial 
relations between the Exchequer and the Local Authorities | 
which were then being formulated for discussion with | 
the representatives of the Local Authorities and which 
were in due course embodied in the measure which we 
now know as the Local Government Act, 1929. 


There is a growing quantity of literature, official and 
otherwise, in exposition of the Act and in regard to 
action to be taken in pursuance of the Act, but I doubt | 
whether the changes which it will bring about in local | 
government are yet fully realised. In an assembly such | 
as this one expects to find a fairly close acquaintance | 
with the provisions of the Act, but it may not be amiss | 


| 
| 


x -_ 


1888 and 1894; to have set Local Authorities of 
all types free to discharge expanded and modified 
functions to an extent never hitherto attained on 
so comprehensive a scale by a single Act; and, 
by its financial provisions, to have introduced more 
fundamental changes than any single measure since 
the Act of 1888 in the relations between the rate- 
payer andthe taxpayer and between the local 
authorities and the Departments concerned, over a 
wide province of local administration. 

“3. It is evident that an Act of this kind cannot 
be judged merely by reference to the actual changes 
which. it introduces into the administrative and 
financial arrangements of Local Authorities or their 
relations with the central Government. Behind 
such matters as these lies the question of the spirit 
in which the Act is administered, and the extent to 
which use is made of the opportunities provided 
by it for the development of sound local government 
and finance, and particularly of the public provision 
for safeguarding and improving the health of the 
people. 

** Mr. Chamberlain feels that there are here possi- 
bilities, for the complete realisation of which, not of 
necessity at once, but by steady and gradual advance, 
a sustained co-operative effort of Local Authorities, 
their officers, and the general public will be needed, 
and will, he does not doubt, be made available in 
the fullest measure.” . 


Tue ABOLITION OF Poor LAW AUTHORITIES. 


if I endeavour once more to state in broad outline what 
the scheme is. 
A MANIFOLD SCHEME. . 


The scheme of the Act is a manifold one, the several parts 
being closely inter-related. Its main provisions are :— 


1. The abolition of Boards of Guardians and 
other Poor Law Authorities and the transfer of 
their functions to the County Councils and Councils 
of County Boroughs. 


2. The relief of productive industry— 


(a) By relieving from rates, to the extent of three- 
quarters, industrial and freight transport 
hereditaments and by the total exemption of 
agricultural land and _ buildings. 

(6) By widening the areas over which the costs of 
Poor Law administration and highways are 
charged. 


8. Revision of the whole scheme of Exchequer 
grants. 


Out of the first of these three main heads there is to be 
evolved a new organisation of public health work. The 


Act also provides for a systematic review of the districts 


into which counties are divided, and there are various 
other important incidental provisions. 

The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
is primarily concerned with the financial aspects of the 
proposals, and the changes are far-reaching in their 
financial effect. 

I think it is pertinent here to quote two of the intro- 
ductory paragraphs in the General Circular on the Act 
issued by the Ministry of Health on April 10th (Circular 
1,000). Paragraphs 2 and 3 of that Circular are as 
follows :— 

“2. It appears to Mr. Chamberlain that when 
the Act passes into history it may be seen to have 
affected the operation of local government even more 


| In the Memorandum issued by the Ministry of Health 
| in June last year in which the proposals were first out- 
‘lined, it was stated at the outset that “ the first element 
|in the Government plan is the relief of productive 
| industry.” At the same time I think it may be said 
'that the changes in regard to poor law are based as 
'much on administrative as financial grounds. My other 
‘collaborator, Mr. J. Wesley Brown, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Middlesbrough, will have something 
to say upon this aspect of the matter, and I pass on to 
_matters which are more directly of financial concern. 
| Tse Revier or Propuctive INpustry. 
| I need not set out in full detail the process by which 
the relief to productive industry is to be afforded. It 
is to be obtained in two ways, first by de-rating, and, 
_secondly, by widening the areas over which the costs 
of Poor Law administration and highways are charged. 
| As the highest poor rates occur generally in the poorest 
| boroughs, the result chiefly of heavy unemployment in 
| industrial districts, the spreading of the burden over a 
_ wider area will tend to reduce the rates in many industrial 
| districts. Similarly the widening of the area of charge 
|in regard to the cost of the upkeep of roads will tend 
| to equalise the burden which now falls very unequally 
on the various highway authorities and so to reduce 
| heavy burdens now falling on many rural areas. I 
'should perhaps note, in passing, that in the transfer 
of Poor Law functions to County Boroughs, there will 
in some cases be a narrowing of the area of charge, and 
special provisions have had to be made to meet these cases. 
The administrative charges in regard to highways, 
broadly stated, consist in making each County Council 
in future responsible for all highways in rural areas and 
all classified roads (under the Ministry of Transport 
formula) in urban districts and non-county boroughs: 
While the effect financially of these changes will be 
towards equalising charges over wider areas, thus relieving 


profoundly than the great Acts of 1834, 1835, 1875, 


areas where burdens now fall too heavily, it is also 
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expected that better results will be obtained from fuller | 
co-ordination of services and substantial economies are 


confidently looked for. On the other hand, new develop- 
ments must also be expected, especially in regard to 
some of the functions now under the Poor Law, but 


the eost will fall on the ratepayer with a different | 


incidence. 


There is a broad distinction between the ways in | 


which the two methods of giving relief operate. The 
financial effect of widening the areas of charge is a re- 
distribution of local rate burdens, but de-rating involves 
large losses to the rating authorities. The writing down 
of the value of industrial property by three-fourths and 
of agricultural property altogether will result in sub- 
stantial relief to the ratepayers who are carrying on 
the industries concerned, but will cause a big gap in the 
income of the rating authorities. When the de-rating 
proposals were first adumbrated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Budget for 1928-29, he promised 
that the losses of the rating authorities should be made 
up to them by the Exchequer and an extra fourpence 
per gallon duty on petrol was imposed to provide the 
greater part of the sum needed. The total loss from 


de-rating for the whole of England and Wales is estimated | 


by the Ministry of Health at £24 millions. 


REVISION OF THE SCHEME OF EXCHEQUER GRANTS. 


We all know now how this £24 millions (or whatever 
the losses may prove to be when the figures for the 
standard year 1928-29 have been made up) is to be made 
good to the Local Authorities. It is to be pooled along 
with some £16} millions more, representing Exchequer 
grants now payable in aid of rates, and £5 millions of 
new money, and the total of this pool is to be divided 
amongst the rating authorities on a basis of population 
weighted in accordance with certain factors in a formula, 


the aim being to mitigate the existing inequalities of | 


rate burden and to “ make the assistance vary with the 
need for local government services in any area in relation 
to the ability of the area to meet the cost.” 
of £164 millions, like the £24 millions in respect of de- 
rating, is only an estimate, and the amount to be dealt 
with in the pool will be the total of the grants found 


to be actually payable in respect of the standard year | 


and subsequently to be discontinued. 


That, in brief, is the new scheme of Exchequer Grants, 
It is accompanied by certain guarantees of minimum 
grants, the cost of which is estimated at the outset to 
be a further sum of £2} millions, bringing the total up | 
to £48 millions. 


One is glad to recognise the very large extent to which 
the Ministry of Health conferred with the Local 


Authorities and the various Associations representing | 
them, an extent altogether unprecedented in the history | 
of local government in this country, but I think it must 
be said that the conferences had for their object mainly | 


the conversion of the Local Authorities to the Govern- 
ment plan; for although various important concessions 
were made to meet some of the representations of the 
Local Authorities with a view to securing their acceptance 
of the scheme, the plan was not varied in its essentials, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition of the Local 


The sum | 


representations made against certain features of the 
financial scheme, or to parade the respects in which, 
and the cases of particular authorities in which, the 
calculations that have been made as to the probable 
working out of the scheme give rise to apprehension of 
unfair results. The time for further consideration along 
| that line will come. The Act expressly provides for a 
review of the scheme of distribution of the new Exchequer 
Contribution before the end of seven years in conjunction 
with representatives of the Local Authorities and in 
| the light of experience gained ; and it is perhaps not too 
much to hope that if the need is established—if a case 
can be made out that the grants in total are insufficient— 
further grant may be forthcoming, particularly if the 
_de-rating of productive industry has succeeded in re- 
establishing industry and restoring the prosperity of the 
country. 


While I do not propose to say anything more about 
the details of the new scheme of Exchequer Contribution 
nor to examine the formula for its distribution, I think 
it is desirable to call attention once more to the funda- 
mental changes which are being made. 


For a long time there has been dissatisfaction with 
the existing scheme of Government Grants. On the one 
side Local Authorities have pressed for larger grants, 
particularly in respect of Poor Law expenditure, while 
on the other side the Government in recent years has 
sought to get rid of grants calculated at a percentage 
of expenditure incurred and to introduce a system of 
“ block ” grants; and it has been common ground that 
the Exchequer Contribution initiated under the Local 
Government Act of 1888, under which certain revenues 
were assigned for local purposes, was much open to 
criticism and that the whole system of grants from the 
_ National Exchequer called for revision. 


So far as the percentage grants are concerned, the 
system grew up around the idea that certain services, 
though administered locally by rating authorities, were 
of national importance and concern; thus a sort of 
financial partnership evolved under which the Govern- 
ment, through the appropriate Department, encouraged 
the Local Authorities to promote and develop the services 
by a promise to pay a stated percentage of the approved 
expenditure. 


The Local Authorities have been willing to entertain 
the idea of “ block” grants, that is to say, grants of 
amounts fixed in advance for a period of years, but have 
pressed that, by whatever process the amounts of the 
grants were computed, they should continue to bear a 
definite relation to the expenditure of the Authority 
concerned, Under the new scheme the grants will cease 
to be related to particular services or to the expenditure 
of the individual Authorities. 


The Institute has not receded from the position which 
it has consistently maintained in this matter, but it 
'was realised that the nature of the new Government 
scheme was such that the interests of the Local Authorities 
would be best served by working along the same lines 
and endeavouring to make the scheme as perfect and 
equitable as possible. 


Authorities to some of its features. The attitude of. 


the Institute is briefly but clearly indicated in the Annual 
Report of the Council. 
I feel that it would not be employing our energies to 


the best advantage to go over this ground again, to 
repeat the misgivings and fears which inspired the 


TRANSFER OF BuRDEN FROM Rates TO TAXES. 


The Act will effect a substantial turnover of burden 
| from rates to taxes in respect of the cost of services carried 
‘ out by the Local Authorities. The amounts of the new 
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Exchequer grants I have already stated as being estimated 
at £48 millions, namely :— 


Millions. 
£ 
To meet losses from .de-rating oo 
To provide for discontinued grants .. 16} 
New money... 6 we a 
454 
To provide for guarantees .. o- 
438 


The second item, £16} millions, relates to grants already 
being made by the Exchequer towards rates, but the 
remaining £31} millions represent a new contribution 
from taxes to rates. 

Figures given by the Ministry of Health in connection 
with the explanation of the new scheme showed that in 
the year 1926-27 the Government grants amounted 
to £87 millions, while the total of rates collected was 
£159} millions. If the financial proposals of the Act 
of 1929 had been in force in that year it would seem that 
rates would have been reduced by further grants to the 
extent of £31} millions, and the result would have been 
as follows :— 

Millions. % 


es 6 4c. ce a a we 
Rates via es 86a 
Total .. .. £246} = 100 


It is an important feature of the new scheme that 
the grants in future are to be towards expenditure 
generally, not towards particular services (with the 
exception of the grants for education, police and housing). 

So far as the grant in respect of de-rating is concerned 
the amount will not go into the pockets of the ratepayers 
generally but into the pockets of selected classes of 
ratepayers, but it is urged that the rate burdens laid 
upon industry are much heavier than they ought to 
be, and out of all proportion to the services required 
from the Local Authorities. In so far as this is so the 
other ratepayers ought now to be paying more, but 
-instead of setting matters right by a redistribution of 
local burdens between classes of ratepayers (which would 
be a difficult proposition to carry through) the difficulty 
is solved by a new grant. 


Some Errects or DE-RATING. 

One aspect of de-rating, which has caused a good 
deal of concern, is the effect which the de-rating of 
industrial property will have upon future rates. De- 
rating is not applied once for all, it is a continuing process. 
In the future, new properties provided for industrial 
purposes or existing properties which are converted to 
industrial uses, will have the benefit of de-rating, but 
the Government grant remains stabilised. On these 
new properties, or old properties converted, the Local 
Authority will lose 75 per cent. of the rating power, 
which will have to be made up by the ratepayers of 
non-industrial property. To the extent to which the 
argument is sound that properties used for industry do 
not involve the same expense for local services, and to 
the extent to which the percentage adopted is a fair 
measure of the difference, there is small ground for com- 
plaint, for it is a rectification of an injustice rather than 
the perpetration of a new injustice. 

Again, critics of the measure point out that the growing 
expenditure of Local Authorities will fall to be met 


by rates raised upon a reduced rateable value, so that a 
rate of, say, a penny in the pound will produce less— 
in some cases very much less—than at the present time. 
It is true that at the quinquennial revision of Exchequer 
grants, expanding expenditure in the country as a whole 
will attract a proportionately increased total Exchequer 
grant, but any particular Local Authority’s share of 
the increase may not be commensurate with that 
Authority’s increase in expenditure, and in any case the 
increase comes only once in five years and follows some 
time after the increase in expenditure. 

The main answer of the Government to all these 
criticisms seemed to be that a broad view must be taken. 
From the scheme as a whole, including the reform of 
Poor Law administration, not only better results but 
economies were anticipated, and what with these and 
the hoped-for revival of industry, stimulated and helped 
by being relieved from the too heavy burdens which 
have been laid upon it, it was suggested that the fears 
of the Local Authorities will prove to have been groundless. 

There has been much heart-burning amongst the 
Local Authorities at the refusal of the Government to 
make good the losses from de-rating as and where they 
occur. The chief ground advanced by the Government 
in defence of its policy was that a re-casting of the 
financial relations between the Exchequer and the Local 
Authorities was of the essence of the present scheme 
under which Exchequer grants are to be based on the 
needs of the various Local Government areas, and that 
“the policy of the Government would be hopelessly 
compromised if so large a sum as that represented by 
the loss on de-rating were taken out of the new block 
grant.” (Letter October 30th, 1928, from the Ministry 
of Health to the Association of Municipal Corporations.) 
I think it is true to say that while Local Authorities 
recognise the force of this contention and have accepted 
the position, many of them are still by no means con- 
vinced of the justice of the provisions of the Act for 
making good the losses from de-rating. 

When all is said and done, however, one must 
recognise that this scheme is a great scheme, conceived 
on bold lines, and full of possibilities. Our part now is 
to give effect to it with every intention of making the 
most of its possibilities, relying upon the opportunity 
which will arise, in due course, to rectify any anomalies 
and inequalities which may be revealed in actual working. 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN UNDER THE ACT. 


The first duty laid by the Act (sect. 4) upon the 
Council of every County and County Borough is the 
preparation of a scheme of the administrative arrange- 
ments proposed to be made for discharging the functions 
transferred to the Council under Part I of the Act, i.¢., 
all the functions of the Poor Law Authorities. 

By sect. 5 it is provided that in preparing such 
scheme a Council “ shall have regard to the desirability 
of securing that, as soon as circumstances permit, all 
assistance which can lawfully be provided otherwise than 
by way of poor relief shall be so provided, and accordingly 
any such scheme may declare that any assistance which 
could, after the appointed day, be provided either by 
way of poor relief or by virtue of any of the following 
Acts :— 

(a) The Public Health Act, 1875 ; 

(b) The Local Government Act, 1888 ; 

(c) The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913 ; 

(d) The Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918; 

(e) The Blind Persons Act, 1920 ; 

(f) The Public Health (Tuberculosis) Act, 1921 ; 
(g) The Education Act, 1921 ; 
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shall be provided exclusively by virtue of the appropriate 
Act and not by way of poor relief...” and the 
expression “ assistance’ for this purpose is declared to 
include “* maintenance and treatment at hospitals and 
other places, the education of children, and any other 
service which could, after the appointed day, be provided 
either by way of poor relief or by virtue of any of the 
above-mentioned Acts.” 


By sect. 6, the scheme is to provide for the con- 
stitution of a “Public Assistance Committee’ to 
administer, subject to such restrictions and conditions 
as the Council may think fit to impose, such transferred 
functions, except the power of raising a rate or borrowing 
money, as are not dealt with by other Committees in 
accordance with sect. 5, above referred to, or sect. 2 
of the Act (which provides specifically for functions in 
respect of infant life protection and vaccination). 


Memoranda have been issued by the Ministry of 
Health on the preparation of schemes (numbered L.G.A. 1 
and 3) accompanied by modei schemes (L.G.A. 2 and 4) 
applicable to County Councils and County Borough 
Councils respectively. A memorandum was issued last 
month alsu by the Council of the Institute for the 
information and guidance of members in connection 
with the preliminary arrangements required under the Act. 


In much of this the Finance Committees and the 
financial officers will play an important part and in the 
memoranda issued by the Ministry it is suggested that 
Councils will probably desire to lay down with some 
precision the lines upon which the financial arrangements 
necessary for’ the performance of their new duties are 
to be made, and further that Finance Committees should 
be instructed to submit proposals to this end. The 
Council say in their memorandum that they see no 
reason why in financial matters the Public Assistance 
Committee should not occupy a similar position in relation 
to the Finance Committee and the Council as the other 
Executive Committees, which implies that their estimates 
and their expenditure will be dealt with in the same 
way as those of the other Committees and subject to 
the same regulations of the Council regarding financial 
matters. I think it will be agreed that this is the logical 
and sound course to follow. 


The Council’s Memorandum also directs attention to 
some important considerations which arise in connection 
with the decision of a Council as to whether it shall make 
a formal declaration under sect. 5 of the Act that any 
assistance which could be provided either by way o 
poor relief or by virtue of the other specified Acts shall 
be provided exclusively by virtue of the appropriate 
Act and not by way of poor relief. It is worthy of note 
that the Ministry in their memoranda emphasise the 
point that a formal declaration should not be made 
until adequate resources can be placed at the disposal 
of the Committees administering the special Acts. 


When the policy indicated in sect. 5 of the Act is 
followed, whether accompanied by a formal declaration 
or not, the changes in administration will obviously be 
followed by changes in accounting. Separate accounts 
are required to be kept by the Council of every County 
Borough (sect. 17) in respect of the functions trans- 
ferred under Part I of the Act and discharged by the 
Council as such. These accounts are limited by the 
section to the receipts and expenditure in respect of the 
functions transferred and still carried out under the Poor 
Law, and one of the objects of the section is obviously 
to bring these accounts under Government audit. 
Receipts and expenditure in respect of functions which 


_are carried out under other Acts will naturally fall into 

place in the accounts of the services into which the 
transferred functions are merged and not in the separate 
accounts required by sect. 17. It may be, however, 
that sect. 17 is intended to apply to all receipts and 
expenditure connected. with the transferred functions 
until a formal declaration has been made. The section 
only applies to Councils of County Boroughs, the accounts 
of County Councils being already subject to Govern- 
ment audit. 


The question arises whether, quite apart from the 
foregoing requirements, Local, Authorities and the public 
generally will not desire to know what is the cost of all 
forms of Public Assistance. In the case of the Education 
service a separate account is required to be kept, and it 
is the practice to state the cost of Education in the 
form of a rate of so much in the pound. (Parenthetically 
it may be observed that in future the cost of education 
cannot be truly stated in terms of rate in the pound, 
because the proportion of the new Exchequer grant 
which relates to the loss to the Education Account from 
de-rating will not be separable and will not be carried 
to the Education Account.) In the Education Account 
there is often included the cost of services rendered 
through other Committees than the Education Com- 
mittee, and similarly in the case of public assistance 
it might be thought desirable to gather together in one 
account all costs incurred, no matter under what 
Committee. There is, however, no statutory authority 
or requirement for such an account and the separate 
accounts that are required to be kept in the case of 
County Boroughs will not be comprehensive. I do not 
think it will be practicable to keep a separate account 
of the nature indicated, but I think it is well worth 
considering whether there should not be comprised in 
the annual accounts of each authority a statement setting 
out, at least approximately, the cost of all forms of 
public assistance, including not only the cost of services 
to be transferred, but also the cost of any public 
assistance services already being performed by the 
County or Borough Council (e.g., meals and medical treat 

_ment for school children). 


The preparation of Estimates for the first year will 
call for special arrangements. The simplest plan would 
seem to be that the existing authorities under the Poor 
Law should compile their estimates as heretofore and 
forward them to the County Council or County Borough 
Council concerned, who will settle the amount of the rate 
necessary to be levied. After the appointed day, the 
Estimates can be re-arranged where necessary to fit in 

‘with whatever allocation is made of the transferred 
functions amongst the services already being administered 
by the Council. 


It is desirable that any necessary action should be 
taken to ensure that in the final half-year’s requirements 
of the various Boards of Guardians provision should be 
made on the same lines as in the past, so that the Councils 

| taking over from the Guardians may have sufficient 
resources to enable them to carry on until the first rates 
-are levied after the appointed day. 


_ It is important to note that sect. 16 of the Act 
_makes it a duty of every Local Authority to recover the 
whole of the expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
"any person maintained by the authority in any institution 
(except institutions for the treatment of infectious 
_ diseases) or such part of the expenses as in the opinion 
‘of the authority such person, or any person responsible 
for his maintenance, is able to pay. 
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Rebietus. 
Palmer’s Company Law. (Thirieenth Edition.) By 
Alfred F. Topham, LL.M., Barrister-ai-Law, and 
Alfred R. Taylour, M.A., Barrister-at-La». London : | 
Stevens & Sons, Limited, 119/120, Chaxcery Lane, W.C. 
(940 pp. Price 25s. net.) 
This is an important publication dealing at length with 
all the provisions of the Companies Act, 1929, which | 
consolidates the Acts of 1908, 1913, 1917, with the new | 
provisions embodied in the Act of 1928. The amendments | 
of the law have necessitated a considerable amount of 
re-grouping and some re-writing of the text, as well as 
an entirely new appendix containing the 1929 Act in full. 
Apart from the comparative Table of Sections of the old 
and new Acts, the marginal notes against the Sections of 
the 1929 Act show the sources from which it is derived. | 
In this volume the whole range of Company Law is em- | 
braced and a valuable book of reference provided. 
| 


j 


The New Company Law as it Affects Private and 
Public Companies. By Herbert W. Jordan. London: | 
Jordan & Sons, Limited, 116/118, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(106 pp. Price 4s. net.) 


The chief feature of this book is the separation of the | 
provisions which apply to private companies from those 
which apply to public companies. The object of the | 
book is to show the principal changes in the law, and the | 
subject matter follows the order of the parts adopted in| 


the Act. The matter is well arranged, and affords a good | 
general view of the law relating to companies as it now 
stands. 


The Companies Act, 1929. ByT.J.Sophian. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell, Limited, 2/3, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(284 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


The author of this book has adopted a method which 
is more extended than that of Mr. Jordan, but not so full 
as Palmer’s Company Law referred to above. The Act 
is set out section by section in annotated form, with 
references in the footnotes to a large number of decided 
eases. The side-notes against the Sections indicate the 
corresponding provisions in the previous Acts where 
these are reproduced, and a comparative Table of Sections 
shows the manner in which the previous legislation has 
been consolidated. An introductory chapter explains 
briefly the more important alterations made by the 
new legislation and the manner in which previous case law 
has been affected. Those who do not require minute 
information will find this book very useful. 


Tolley’s Income Tax, Super Tax and Sur Tax Chart, 
1929-30. London: Waterlow & Sons, Limited, 
London Wall and Birchin Lane, E.C. (Price, including 
Irish Free State Supplement, 3s. 6d. post free.) 


This useful chart is prepared on similar lines to past 
years. Many important legal decisions have been added 
which in some cases have changed the practice. All 
changes in taxation law and administration are explained, 
particular attention being devoted to foreign income, 
foreign residence and business profits. A useful feature 
of the chart is the references in all cases to the sections of 
the Acts which constitute the authority for the information 


supplied. 


Business Profits, Professions and Employments Tax 
Manual. By Charles H. Tolley, A.C.I.S. London: 
Waterlow & Sons, Limited, London Wall and Birchin 
Lane, E.C. (92 pp. Price 2s, 6d. net.) 

This manual is designed for use in conjunction with the 
same author’s Income Tax Chart, the object being to 
supplement the information given therein. The whole 
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| subject of business profits is dealt with, including what 
| profits are or are not assessable, and what expenses. 
| will be allowed. Information is also supplied as to how 


to proceed with appeals and claims for relief. Many 
examples of adjustments and claims are given. 


Dravery and Departmental Store Accounts. 
By G. R. Leithead, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. London: 
Macdonald & Evans, 31, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C. (222 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Leithead has, in this little volume, supplied a very 
useful guide to the keeping of departmental accounts. 
He has outlined a system which not only provides a record 
from which periodical profit and loss accounts and balance- 
sheets can be prepared, but also supplies the information 
necessary for the counting house. Amongst the matters 
which are discussed are the ordering and receiving of 
merchandise, the recording of cash and credit sales, the 
treatment of hire-purchase sales, the use of statistics, and 
the keeping of branch accounts. 


Foreign Currencies in Accounts. By A. E. Halls. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. (148 pp. Price 5s. net.) 


Foreign exchanges and their treatment in the books 
of account often present considerable difficulty. In this 
publication the whole subject is very fully discussed and 


| numerous examples given showing how profit or loss on 


exchange should be recorded. Part I of the book is 
devoted to cases where the exchange is dealt with entirely 
by the head office, while Part II discusses the position 
where foreign currencies are mainly dealt with by 
branches. The explanations and examples are clear, and 
full particulars are given as to how the exchange figures 
are brought into the final accounts. 


Book-keeping aad Office Work. By R. J. Porters. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. (In 2 vols. 724 pp. Price 
30s, net.) 


This is essentially a book for the office worker who 
desires to make himself efficient. In addition to the 
instructions as to book-keeping, which can now be 
gathered from many sources, the publication embraces 
a wide range of information on all kinds of business matters 
likely to be of service in an ‘office, supplemented by 
numerous diagrams, examples and illustrations. There 
is a concluding chapter on book-keeping by machinery, 
which gives illustrations of the principal machines and 
other appliances now in use for the saving of labour, 
together with explanations as to their working. 


INSTITUTE OF BOOK=KEEPERS. 


A lantern lecture on “ The Evolution of the Science 
of Book-keeping” will be given at Gresham College, 
London, E.C., on Thursday, September 19th, at 6.30 p.m. 

The lecture will deal with account keeping many 
thousands of years ago, the introduction of the principles 
of double entry about the fourteenth century and its 
evolution up to the present time. The illustrations will 
include those of Sumerian tablets, pipe rolls, tally sticks, 
portraits of the pioneers of the science, and, finally, 
machine accountancy. Over 40 slides, specially made 
for this lecture, will be shown. 

Invitation cards will be sent early in September to 
members of the Institute of Book-keepers and to visitors 
upon application to the Secretary of the Institute of Book- 
keepers, 133, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
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Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. J. & C. Balmforth have removed to Canadian 
Buildings, 7-9, James Street, Liverpool. 


Mr. H. E. Booty, Incorporated Accountant, has removed 
to 46, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. Buzzacott, Lillywhite & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, announce the following changes of address : 
Their Bognor office has been removed to 15a, London 
Road, and their Burgess Hill office has been removed to 
6a, Church Road. 


Mr. J. King-Farlow, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed to Bank Chambers, 4, Market Place, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 


Messrs. Spicer & Pegler, Chartered Accountants, 


Bartlett House, 9, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, | 
have taken into partnership Mr. C. Hughes, A.C.A. The | 


style of the firm will remain unchanged. 

Mr. Frederick Stokes, Incorporated Accountant, 
announces that he has taken into partnership Mr. R. F. J. 
Ricks, Incorporated Accountant. They will practise 
as F. Stokes & Ricks at 22, Union Road, Nottingham. 


Messrs. Stone, Porter & Stone, Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed to Oswaldestre House, 34 
and 35, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


BELGIAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


In 1930 Belgium is to celebrate the centenary of 
her independance by an international exhibition 
of industry and sciences. The exhibition will be 
held at Liége, and a special section will be devoted 
to problems of scientific organisation, appointment of 
staff and supervising officers. In the part of the 
‘ exhibition set aside for this section diagrams, 
apparatus, teaching methods and photographs, &c., 
will be exhibited, and in typical rooms the approved 
methods will be shown in action by experts. Readers 
who may desire to take part in the exhibition or to 
visit it are invited to apply for further information 
to Mr. Lucien Wellens, Secretary of Class 94D, 
11, Rue de Seraing, Liége. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 


Examinations. 


The next Incorporated Accountants’ Examinations will 
be held on November 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1929, in 
London, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban. 
The Preliminary Examination on November 4th and 
5th, 1929. 

The Intermediate Examination on November 6th and 
7th, 1929. 

The Final Examination on November 5th, 6th and 
7th, 1929. 

Applications to sit for the Examinations must be made 
on the appropriate forms before October Ist, 1929. 


Distribution and Credit. 


A Lecture delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London by 


Mr. J. GIBSON JARVIE, 
BaRRISTER-AT-LAW. 
(Managing Director of United Dominions Trust, Limited.) 


The chair was occupied by Mr. E. Mackenzie Hay, 
Director, The Statist. 


Mr. Jarvie said: In circumstances such as this 
country is now experiencing, it is necessary that we 
should pause and take stock of the position. When 
examining modern conditions and reviewing recent social, 
industrial and commercial history, national and inter- 
national, we are forced to the conclusion that modern 
problems cannot be met and solved by the methods 
of yesterday. 

Within our own generation, conditions have undergone 
sweeping alterations and a new conception of civilisation 
and progress has arisen. 

A study of the present state of affairs should convince the 
most obdurate and conservative of persons that accepted 
economic doctrines require overhauling. Our paramount 
duty is to reorganise and adapt the system to meet 
present requirements and in the process we should 
provide for continuity. We should plan for growth, 
for expansion, and we should have the courage when a 
system fails, to scrap it and build again. As with so 
many of our public works and utilities, our theories 
may be obsolete before they are even complete. The 
theoretical economist is too often merely a_ historian 
masquerading as a pioneer. 

Credit has long since been recognised as an essential 
part of the commercial and industrial machine. Just 
as money replaced barter, so credit is finding its rightful 
place. But credit has not yet been accorded that full 
recognition to which its purpose and usefulness have 
entitled it. There are those who have recognised credit’s 
part and have used it and encouraged it, but there have 
also been those who have looked askance at credit and 
to that extent have kept the machine from functioning 
completely. Credit is an intangible, subtle and sensitive 
thing but it plays a powerful part in our modern economic 
system. It can and should play a bigger part. Just as 
gold stored away by the miser is idle, unprofitable gold, 
so unused credit is an idle, unprofitable force. Hoarded 
gold and unused credit are the buried talents of commerce ! 

In considering our subject let us approach it with an 
open, receptive, unbiassed and yet critical mind; let 
us discard those outworn economic theories anchored 
to the commercial and industrial body by the academicians 
and historians, sanctified in their eyes by tradition, 
waterlogged by prejudices and forming, at this most 
critical stage of our development, an almost intolerable 
burden. Theory has become a cloud which threatens to 
darken and obliterate the light of practical experience. 

To use credit practically, to make this economic factor 
serve its highest purpose, the system must be co-ordinated 
and made into a complete organism functioning in all 
its parts. 

It is in that spirit that I ask you to consider that part 
of the organism which has now become popularly known 
as “‘consumer” credit, and before proceeding let us 
look for a moment at the question of “* production ” credit. 

Now production credit has the approval of the theorists 
and so it has functioned in the garb of respectability. 
It has long been recognised that without production 
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credit, necessary raw materials could not be obtained credit. 
in adequate quantities ; that without production credit, | 


To ensure effective distribution it is essential to 
make consumer credit at least as important in our economic 


manufacture would be seriously handicapped and the arrangements as production credit. 


satisfaction of our wants restricted. 


Consumer credit is not new. In the guise of open 


It is only now, however, in our highly industrialised credit, largely unorganised, much of it haphazard, con- 


world that we are beginning to see the necessity for, sumer credit has existed for generations. 
organising the complementary system of credit which | _ frequently been too limited in extent ; 


The problems of production and distribution and the | 
| commercial concerns or individuals whose credit is 


will move goods when they are produced. 


provision of the relative credit must be viewed from the 
correct angle. And it is here, in my opinion, that we 
have blundered. Let me remind you that money and 


credit came into being and exist for the sole purpose of 
enabling people to exchange goods and services for goods | 


and services. 
are the servants of trade and not its masters. 


Let me emphasise that money and credit | 
Trade, by | 


which I mean the satisfaction of the legitimate wants | 


of all the world, should control money and credit ; 
and credit should not control trade. 

Without a completely organised system of credit, i.e., 
“* production credit’? and “ consumer credit,” what is 
the position ? What is the position to-day ? What has 
been the position at any time within our knowledge ? 
Production credits have been granted ; goods and mer- 
chandise have been produced but to a disturbing extent 


money | 


they have not been distributed because of what is popu- | 
| 


larly described as the absence of a market. 
truthfully be said that there is no market when there 
are people with goods and services to exchange whose 
wants remain unsatisfied ? 

It is not the market which is lacking but the machinery 
and facilities necessary to permit the market to absorb 
the goods. 

Too often production credit has resulted in frozen 
credits, credits which could not be liquefied because the 
goods for the production of which the credits were 
provided, and for which there was a demand, were 
rotting or depreciating in the factories or stores. And 
this because of the absence of an effective system of 
distribution! We do not need to be told what frozen 
credits mean in the tying up of resources, in the loss of 
turnover, and in the restriction, at least to the extent of 
the frozen credits, of further production credit in addition 
to the actual loss or depreciation of the merchandise itself. 

With a correctly. adjusted and organised system of 
consumer credit, frozen production credits would cease, 
except where credits were granted unwisely for the 
production of unwanted articles. 

In this generation the wants and needs of all peoples 
have increased beyond all previous measures. The older 
philosophy was to “ do without.” Our newer civilisation 
has given birth to a new philosophy of widening demands 
and appetites, a philosophy which teaches us—and, in my 
opinion, correctly teaches us—to desire, to deserve, and 
to seek. Do not misunderstand me. I am not referring 
to the improper desires of the spendthrift or vicious, 
but to the considered, logical and cultural desires of 
reasonable and reasoning citizens. There need be no 
difficulty in satisfying all legitimate demands, provided 
the supply is adequate, if the proper machinery is created 
and utilised. 

In the past and under our present system money has been 
given a false value ; it has been placed on a throne to which 
it is merely a pretender. 

Our first need, therefore, is production, but we must 
go a step further and provide for distribution. Produc- 
tion is already taken care of, so far as credit can take 
care of it; it can be improved and it will be improved, 
but only when distribution is fully organised through 


How can it | 


| extended period of time. 


But it has 
still more 
frequently, too limited in its application. Consumer 
open credit has only been readily granted to substantial 


established. 


Consumer credit came to the front within recent years 
and focussed on itself the attention of the world in 
general, principally because of one form of its application. 
I refer to ‘instalment selling or, as we know it in this 
country, hire-purchase. And instalment selling demanded 
this recognition largely because of the fact that in the 
United States of America it reached proportions which 
refused to be ignored. 


Instalment selling in America came into its own with 
the change in transport methods. With the introduction 
of the internal combustion engine as a means of road 
transport, certain American manufacturers saw the value 
of and indeed the necessity for this modern transport 
and set themselves to produce it. But the new motor 
vehicle was expensive merchandise and to be produced 
in mass for mass distribution, it called for very large 
capital and for credit. In addition, however, these early 
American motor manufacturers saw that if they were to 
achieve their end, they would have to provide long term 
credits for the people who would use the vehicles. They 
therefore sought some means whereby payment for the 
vehicles could be spread over a period of time but which 
would also provide a definite security to the merchant. 

The hire purchase or time sales contract satisfied this 
need as it allowed the merchant to retain the ownership 
of, or alternatively, to hold a lien on the merchandise 
until payments were completed. This was a consider- 
able advance on ordinary open consumer credit and 
facilitated distribution. Furthermore, it was an improve- 
ment in that open unsecured credit did not stipulate 
for a definite maturity date ; in open credit the period 
is more or less indefinite. Secured consumer credit on 
the other hand, usually matures on a specific date or, 
as is more often the case, on specific dates over an 
By fixing the date or dates 
of payment both buyer and seller can estimate with 
accuracy. And payment by fractional amounts over a 
more or less prolonged period possesses the further 
advantage to the purchaser, either in the case of a com- 
pany or an individual, of dispensing with the disburse- 
ment of a substantial sum in one payment. 


Within a few years there sprang into existence certain 
financial houses, most of them organised as banks 
specialising in financing this class of business. The 
movement grew very rapidly with the results that we 
have seen. America has achieved mass production to 
an extent hitherto undreamt of, utterly unappreciated 
by most of us in this country so far as its tremendous 
volume and potentialities are concerned. This consumer 
credit built up the motor car industry in America to 
the premier place in industry. That industry supports 
millions of men directly and sustains some nine other 
trades, employing further millions. As a result, trade 
and industry, national development and American 
international trade have reached figures so huge as to 
appear almost meaningless to us. 


Consumer credit made it possible for America, through 
mass production and with the assistance of the specialist 
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banks to which I have referred, to lower prices and to 
distribute merchandise amongst her own people and also 
to capture foreign markets, some of which we had hitherto 
regarded as our special preserves. The production of 
these vast quantities of material wealth in America 
resulted in high wages followed by increased savings, 
increased property ownership, increased life ‘insurance 
and an incredible state of general prosperity. 

Consumer credit was violently attacked and criticised 
in America just as it has been in this country but with 
the passing of years even the most conservative of 
American business men and economists have been finally 
compelled to admit the logic of the situation and con- 
sumer credit, so far as the United States is concerned, 
is now recognised as an indispensable part of their 
economic life. 

The system has been applied to a wide range of articles, 
but not nearly so wide as the opponents of the system 
imply. For the greater part it has been restricted, 
wisely, I think, to articles of utility with lasting value, 
articles of a productive and civilising nature. It was 
prophesied that America would meet with chaos and 
disaster. But the prophets have failed to observe that in 
spite of its volume, the aggregate amount of instalment 
selling debts outstanding in the United States is only a 
small proportion of the total credit structure. And they 
have further failed to recognise that the credit structure, 
including that part of it created by instalment sales, 
has a definite relationship with the increase in material 
wealth and production. There has been expansion but 
there has been no inflation. The prophets and critics 
have not comprehended that the word “ consumer” is a 
misnomer and that it does not necessarily mean that 
the articles which are put into use by this system are 
immediately consumed. 


These are important points. Consumer credit in large 
volume creates increased purchasing power but it does 
not cause inflation for the reason that the new production 
of commodities keeps pace with the credit created. 
Consumer credit assists production—the creation of 
material wealth—by distributing the goods when 
produced. 

There has been tardy and, as yet, incomplete recognition 
in this country of the advantages of consumer credit. 
There are comparatively only a few who will concede 
that it is essential to our commercial life. With our 
customary slowness and conservatism we have lost 
valuable time. Time is still being lost. There is the 
usual talk of “‘ muddling through.” Our British manu- 
facturers, our merchants, and our public at large must be 
brought to see that ‘* muddling through” is the philosophy 
of the inept and incompetent, utterly unworthy of and 
incompatible with any claim to character or greatness. 

Consumer credit can accomplish for us what it has 
done for the United States. We cannot distribute our 
products without it; we cannot satisfy the legitimate 
demands of our own people and of our foreign customers 
unless we use it, not grudgingly, but wholeheartedly. 

With consumer credit we can produce more goods; we 
can distribute the goods ; we can lower costs ; we can make 
more than we can consume at home and we can re-enter 
and recapture some of those markets which have been lost 
or partly lost—markets essential for our commercial and 
industrial rehabilitation. 

Now it has been said that consumer credit means 
anticipation of next year’s income; and that it adds 
nothing to employment capacity and nothing to wealth. 
These conclusions are on a level with the suggestion that 


we can overtake time. I confess that the logic of such 
statements entirely eludes me. 

The important element in the situation is that there 
are clamant needs, present needs, insisting on satisfaction 
and consumer credit makes possible that satisfaction. 
And I decline to allow the critics to shirk this aspect of 
the question. Admittedly these present needs are 
satisfied by capitalising credit, by utilising the “ asset” 
credit as a means of exchange. But the mere fact that 
by its use further goods are made and distributed, to 
that extent the nation is wealthier because of the increased 
manufacture, by the wages which are paid, by the 
employment given, by the larger production which 
means lower prices and all that follows lower prices. 

To talk of consumer credit as “‘ mortgaging future 
income,” implying improvidence, when in fact without 
it present income would be materially less shows in 
my opinion a fundamental incapacity to reason. Such 
attacks can only come from minds so obsessed with a 
belief that money is wealth as to be incapable of recog- 
nising economic truths. 

But let us examine this phrase “ mortgaging of future 
income ” so despondently uttered by apostles of reaction. 
What does it mean? If it means anything at all, it 
suggests there will ensue a hiatus in next year’s trade 
or that a year will come in which there will be no trade, @ 
contingency which may indeed spell disaster. But is 
there any truth in the suggestion ? 

Correctly interpreted, this “ mortgaging of future 
income” means that the mortgagors have capitalised 
their credit ; that by doing so they get, and enjoy, and 
use to-day something which otherwise they would not 
enjoy or use till some later date. And the chances of 
** getting” are infinitely more remote if it is necessary 
to pay in advance than if the goods are procured before 
the payment. And if this assertion of mine is wrong 
then governments set us all very bad examples. Whether 
the boon is old age or widows’ pensions, or relief of any 
kind, governments give and subsequently find the money. 
“* Mortgaging future income” to acquire useful or pro- 
ductive articles calls into being further material wealth 
in the shape of goods the production of which means. 
wages paid, busy factories, and, let us hope, profits for 
the producers and the possibility of further savings. 
Because of accelerated production it means bigger pro 
duction, and consequently lower prices which in turn 
will give us more competitive terms and wider markets. 
It may make all the difference between holding or losing 
foreign markets. 


With increased industrial activity it also follows that 
we shall have an increased national income; it might 
even mean in one year a sufficient increase in national 
| income to offset the so-called anticipation of next year’s 
'demands. The critics appear to forget that by bringing 
| into this year’s span, trade which they hold belongs to 
| next year, the national income is automatically increased 
this year. It cannot remain at the original figure. They 
| forget that the primary purpose of all individual effort 

is the acquisition of goods to use and enjoy, to safeguard, 
and that consumer credit fulfils this purpose. 

In spite of what has been said and written to the 
‘contrary, “mortgaging future income” does expand 
| trade, definitely and that not artificially ; it does create 
employment and to the equivalent extent reduces un- 
employment ; it does create wealth; it does make us 
more prosperous. If we deny the manifest truth of these 
statements, then we seek arbitrarily to limit the use of 
the most effective tool in the whole commercial and 
industrial structure ; we deny that goods and property 
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are wealth; we forget that to merchants and bankers | I think I have shown, goods to be made and distributed 
_— ~ a question of degree—that the small man is | and may prevent frozen credits. 
relatively as good a “risk” as the big man; but more 4, in all forms of credit, the real test of consumer 
than all ane we deny to the smaller people—the great | oredit_the distribution credit—is its justification, and 
pa Oe it ow Pew and wut demands for greater | that can only be decided by considering each transaction 
material and cultural wealth; we consequently deny | strictly on its merits. Consumer credit is not granted 
to the nation the possible advance in civilisation; we ,, every Tom, Dick or Harry who seeks it. The 
enjoin on our fellow creatures a social monasticism and | merchants selling the goods and banking houses, like 
asceticism as distasteful as it is unnecessary and harmful ; | my company, financing their “ movement,” carefully 
we force on the people the principle “do without,” the |; Slente the eel di f th : pe’ 
hilosophy of “taboo,” instead of the newer, richer, greater investigate the c t stan ing 0 the parties. n 
— y 2 , rindhle yess” = er, Br results prove that the business is sound. In the case of 
philosophy produce, secure and enjoy. To me it seems a my own company, during the last ten years we have 
ra aencgyee cern of — and of life to er ourselves granted credit to the extent of many millions sterling 
re =— ‘ ae he ee ete and the losses over that period of time have never exceeded 
I ie GPOREONS ANE SER -MpOSlS PUTS OF SelE-Cemee. | one-tenth of 1 per cent. and for the last three years they 
$ there—can there be any reason for starving oneself have been approximately one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 
either physically or mentally in the midst of plenty? 4nq that through the post-war trade boom, the slump, 
: Too many people when thinking of consumer credit the general strike and other strikes which have taken 
immediately think of luxuries and luxury trades and place in this country ! 
they are too apt to define the needs of others. The word The biliti dit t do 
“luxury” to-day has altered its meaning since the d —- pose ities of ceeeeree. Wrerer. Seer) Comers 
luxuries of yesterday are the necessaries of to-day. — = mood Gf its ee wee eee oe of — 
_ economic activities so great that in the future it will claim a 

Consumer credit is not intended for luxury trades. To large part of the work of production now done by capital. 
some extent, it may be and probably is used for luxury As a matter of fact, it has usurped a great many of its 
articles, but consumer credit in the big, broad sense is functions already. And rightly so. For with all respect 
credit which enables people to acquire now the things to capital as a factor of production, it has its limitations 
to which they are entitled and for which they aze in 4 and its disadvantages. In recent years we have had 
position to pay in the future. It permits them to evidence of this. You provide capital for a specific 
capitalise properly and legitimately their character and purpose on which you can assess a reasonable return 
their standing in the community. It provides an incentive but when lean times come and distribution fails you 
for bigger effort; it even teaches people how to save. | are still saddled with the responsibilities of the capital. 
Consumer credit is needed not only to provide new and | You must pay dividends or suffer the ignominy that 
up-to-date equipment for our bigger and more important failure to do so entails. 
ine a pag bed forties a Provide plant | I think, therefore, that in the acquisition of machinery 
factories, for shops, to provide transport for the country, and plant rear g ond eee, a age > be and “= be 
6: contents, Tati Set te. enalite > to! made of credit. Obviously at the point of acquisition 

s me # —- _the new plant is uired for a specific purpose and at 

establish homes—to make the British people a race of | As — eo a 
capitalists and property owners. That is its real pu _that time and probably for some time afterwards, will 
ent that is ne. mage Page iain ade I | pay its way. Ina comparatively short time— in a fraction 
P y ” . | of the time it will take to disappear from the books by 

There are countless instances to-day in our country | depreciation—it will no longer burden the balance-sheet 
of factories and shops and of various kinds of businesses, as it would if new capital had been procured to acquire it. 
where with new, modern and up-to-date equipment And it will then become a silent unencumbered asset 
production would be greater and the conduct of trade and the anxiety of paying dividends on the capital it 
ae oar where the Ly sewage would mean not | represents will be allayed. 
only substantial capital outlay but perhaps an unwise J qo not, of course, suggest for a moment that con- 
addition to capital. Consumer credit makes it possible | mer credit can perform every function of capital. 
for such concerns to procure the needed equipment and | The acquisition of buildings and other permanent assets 
pay for it out of income. In many cases the new just be left to the primary factor. Nor must I be 
installation by its use may actually pay for itself. considered as countenancing over trading. I am merely 

I am not dealing in theories. I do not even ask you | suggesting that for replacements and additions consumer 
to accept my statements. You need only study the credit may play a complementary part in securing these 
figures in the United States to see what happened there. things without overburdening the capital position. 
Precisely the same experience can be obtained here. But consumer credit demands more than a mere 
We have gone some way towards a utilisation of this type | recognition of true modern economics. It also demands 
of credit. You need only study those trades in which | the courage to override traditions and theories and to 
consumer credit has been correctly and wisely used to build up a new economic religion. And I am not alone 
find that they are relatively more prosperous, that their jin thinking thus because the Balfour Report recently 
merchandise, while quality has been maintained and | issued demands “ a thorough process of reconditioning ” 
improved, is reduced in cost ; that it has been produced | and postulates as a pre-requisite “an active will to 
in larger quantities and that in some of these trades at | reorganise based on real insight into the changing con- 
least we have been enabled to add something to our | ditions and needs of the national and international 
necessary export trade. economic situation.” 

In dealing with consumer credit where should we Consumer credit has a further and very great advantage. 
draw the line? Municipalities, large corporations, even | It can be granted by a merchant on what is virtually 4 
our Governments, have bought on instalments for | cash basis, i.e., without losing the advantages of cash on 
generations. Consumer credit is not always an addition | delivery. The merchant will receive in cash an appro- 
to production credit. Very frequently it is merely the | priate deposit, ranging from 10 to 80 or 40 per cent. 
organisation of production credit in that it permits, as| according to the class of merchandise, direct from his 
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| 
customer. Having procured the appropriate documents | Smiles have in the past viewed with suspicion anything 


he can encash them at a commercial banking house such | 


as United Dominions Trust and receive the balance from 
the bank at the time the transaction goes through. That 
is, at the time the transaction is entered into the merchant 
can if he so wishes receive the full 100 per cent. of the 
value in cash. It is or can be cash business on credit 
terms—100 per cent. cash for the merchant, long term 
credit for the customer. He can then proceed to use the 
money again in his business—the business of producing, 
creating and selling. 

Sanely and wisely administered consumer credit can 
be of infinite benefit to the nation and to individuals. 
Credit—our British credit—is our biggest commercial 
asset, abroad as well as at home! Consumer credit will 
keep credit working ; it will prevent any part of the general 
body of credit from becoming lazy, or moribund, or frozen 
to the point where it dies ! 

I should have liked to have gone further into details, 
but the time at my disposal permits me only to cover 
the subject in the broadest and most general way. But 
in conclusion I want to draw your attention to just a 


which savoured of anticipation of enjoyment, but the 
conditions which were brought about by the war produced 
in one direction particularly an application of the prin- 
ciple of hire purchase which is accepted by everyone 
as being all to the good—I refer to the purchase of houses 
through Building Societies. The Lecturer will, I think, 
agree that that is one very practical application of the 
principles he has been advocating. I have been reading 
during the last week or so a book on “* America of To-day,” 
by Mr. J. S. Spender—a book written on the experiences 
and opinions gathered by him on a visit to America— 
and in one chapter the writer deals with the hire purchase 
system as it exists in America. Everything that the 
Lecturer has said to-night is entirely borne out by the 
facts which Mr. Spender quotes as to the universality of 
hire purchase there, but in his conclusion on this matter 
he raises a point which I should like to put before you. 
Hire purchase has been extensively employed in America 
for some years, but it still remains a gigantic social 
experiment, and the effect on the character of the people 
has not yet had time to show itself. The Lecturer has said 
that the wealth of the world consists of goods. I venture 
to suggest to him that the real wealth of the world lies 


|in the character of the people, and until the real effect 


few of the instances where consumer credit is being used | 


and where even the most sceptical must admit its value. 
By consumer credit the transport in this country has been 
improved enormously. And 
transport, modern and efficient, the country would not 
live. It has had the effect of bringing towns closer 
together, of linking up the villages and to quite an extent 
of keeping people in the country instead of flocking to 
the cities. Consumer credit has enabled fishermen to 
instal engines in their fishing fleets ; it has helped butchers 
to put in refrigerating plant ; laundries to instal up-to- 
date machines ; printers to acquire machines ; engineers 
to obtain machine tools ; farmers to procure all kinds of 
implements ; bakers to acquire modern hygienic appliances 
and plant. It has enabled tradesmen and private indi- 
viduals of every description to procure commercial 
vans and other vehicles. It is the biggest home builder 
we have ever known. 

There are houses in England to-day which never would 
have existed without some form of instalment buying. There 
are homes which never would have been furnished without 
instalment buying. And in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary these people who undertake these obligations 
implement these obligations and at the end of the period 
have some capital worth for they then possess the merchandise 
as their own. 

Some people say it is quite respectable to buy a house 
on instalments but the same people deny the right of a 
new property-owner to furnish by instalments ! 

Where can you logically draw the line? Surely each 
case must be determined by its own justification! Far 
too many have condemned the system and in support 
of their condemnation have cited the comparatively 
trifling number of cases where there may have been 
hardship. In other words they see the system only 
through the relatively few abuses of it. They refuse to 
see or to understand the tremendous and satisfactory use 
which is now being made of the system—the satisfied 
people who have used it both privately and in business. 
But more than that—they refuse to visualise its possi- 
bilities and potentialities, what it has done for the most 
progressive and prosperous nation in the world to-day, 
and what it can do in our own country. 


Discussion. 
Mr. W. Hotman, F.S.A.A.: It is understandable, I 


in these days without | 


of hire purchase on character can be judged I for one 
should not be prepared to give it the unqualified approval 
that the Lecturer claims for it. I had some difficulty 
in following the use by the Lecturer of the terms “ pro- 
duction credit’ and “‘ consumer credit.” He used the 
words “consumer credit” in referring to factories and 
other businesses requiring capital for development. 
Personally I think that that should not come under the 
heading of “‘ consumer credit” but under the heading of 
“* production credit.” Factories and businesses requiring 
capital for the purpose of development are acquiring 
capital which is going to be used in production. The 
term “consumer credit” should be used only for the 
ultimate consumer, and if you limit it to that, then I 
think it does come down very largely, if not actually, to a 
question of luxuries, at any rate to what we regard as 
luxuries. I think it must be admitted that in anticipating 
their wants, and in buying things on the hire purchase 
system, people are paying more than they otherwise 
would do if they deferred their purchases until they had 
the necessary money. I rather gathered from the closing 
remarks of the Lecturer that the hire purchaser is payi 
very little, if anything, more than he would if he pai 
cash. I may have misunderstood him ; if so, I hope he 
will correct me. But if he did imply that, then I think 
he is entirely wrong. Obviously the purchaser under 
the hire purchase system has got to pay more for his goods 
than if he paid cash ; and obviously the company supply- 
ing the s on hire purchase terms has to provide not 
only for interest on its capital, but also for the risk of bad 
debts. And that leads me in conclusion to point out that 
from an examination point of view—and, after all, we 
here view most of these questions from that point of 
view—the actual cash cost of an article must be ascer- 
tained and anything above that must be treated in 
books as a revenue charge. It is important to remember 
that assets purchased under hire purchase ments 
must be capitalised at the actual and not at an inflated 
value. 


Mr. J. Aversacu: I should like to refer to the much- 
debated point of “‘ mortgaging future income ” and treat 
it from the consumer’s point of view. Obviously the 
consumer is mortgaging his future earnings, and I should 
like to ask the Lecturer what, in his opinion, would happen 
in the event of a great trade depression, when the con- 
sumer’s earnings would be considerably reduced and he 
would not be in a position to pay his instalments ? 


Mr. W. D. Menzies, A.S.A.A.: I am afraid that, in 
common with the rest of the audience, I am suffering 
rather from mental indisgestion. (Laughter.) I have 
been somewhat overwhelmed with this paper and find it a 


think, that those of us who were brought up on the 
Victorian principles of thrift inculeated by Samuel 


little difficult to sort out the ideas I had in mind to start 
with in the light of the first address I have ever heard in 
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favour of hire purchase and “ consumer credit.” I am a 
Scotsman, Mr. Chairman, and consequently I suppose I 
should regard our Lecturer with a very suspicious eye. 


(Laughter.) It seems to me that in taking advantage of | 


this new form of credit we are expending a reserve fund 
which was attached to each of us, and which can only be 
spent once. What happens after that? One certainly 
has one’s cake, or one’s car, now, and by this freeing of 
potential demand production is accelerated, but the 
process cannot be repeated, as far as I can see. I may be 
quite wrong—I am only asking for information, and I 
am open to conviction in spite of my ancestry. (Laughter.) 
I can certainly see the advantage which comes to really 
good men, men who are going to be successful by the 
application of this principle, which, to put it into account- 
ancy , is a method whereby ordinary individuals 
can obtain a “ debenture” repayable in certain instal- 
ments and thus obtain capital and get rid of the liability 
over a certain period. I think that is a helpful way in 
which to consider it as accountants. I have had an 
example of sound application of the principle in a young 
man I know well who, with scarcely any capital, has, 
entirely owing to this “‘ consumer credit,” been able to 
buy two or three lorries and set up in business as a trans- 
port man and is doing very well. There is an aspect of 
the question which I think we all have in mind, and 
which makes us rather suspicious ; that is, although we 
conveniently obtain and use certain goods or services, 
we have chalked up against us by the manufacturer—or, 
through the manufacturer, by a finance house—a certain 
credit which is a fixed monetary figure, unaffected by any 
subsequent fall in the monetary value of the goods or 
services which brought it into being. For instance, one 


} 
| 


of doubt as to their propriety, and then with further 
experience came grudging and reluctant recognition of 
their usefulness in principle. Finally, on deeper analysis, 
greater experience and the removal of the abuses, came 
acknowledgment of their unquestioned value as a part 
of the machinery of modern economic organisation. 


Consumer credit also must expect to pass through 


these phases of doubt and experience before its real 
value and place in our economic system can be 
recognised and established, and to hasten that time 
we must endeavour to approach the problem on its. 


merits alone, free from prepossession and prejudice. 


There are many questions which enter into the con- 
sideration of consumer credit which one would like to. 


discuss further with Mr. Gibson Jarvie to-night, but I 


must confine myself to the briefest observations upon only 
one or two of them. The predominant consideration 
would appear to me to be this: Is consumer credit 
socially desirable ? Or in other words: Does a social 
arrangement—such as hire purchase—which has the 
effect of causing to be produced, and passing into con- 
sumption, goods which would not otherwise be produced, 
help on the progress of civilisation ? And here let it be 
understood that my question is not directed to that 
aspect of consumer credit which has for its purpose the 
financing of what are ultimately produciion goods or 
services. Many a small business, as well as individuals 


| of modest means, can, through the agency of consumer 


buys a house at the current market price, say, £1,200, and | 


obtains credit in order to purchase it. 
booked up against us in money terms, and we have to 
repay that part of it in cash (ultimately our own services), 
however much the actual monetary value of the house may 
depreciate. 
feel to this principle, and if our Lecturer can give us some 
— to understand that point I shall be very grateful 
to him. 


Mr. Gostyn: I was very much interested in the way 


That credit is | 


I think that is an objection which accountants | 
' national advancement is the ability to satisfy a rising 
.seale of wants. Looked at in this way there will appear 


credit facilities, so increase their capital resources as to 
contribute to general productivity and the general well- 
being of the community. Directed to such ends con- 
sumer credit can undoubtedly play an important and 
useful part in social progress. But how far can the 
system be safely applied to what, for want of a better 
description, we may call luxury goods? I wish I 
could think that this branch of consumer credit] was as 
unimportant as Mr. Gibson Jarvie considers. It is, of 
course, true that the ultimate aim of all productive effort 
is the satisfaction of human wants, and the criterion of 


| to be no justification for drawing a sharp dividing line 


the Lecturer stressed the great extent to which we are_ 


behind the United States in making full use of the hire 
purchase system. Speaking from an intimate knowledge 
of the furniture industry, I cannot quite follow that, and 
would suggest that in the furnishing industry at the 
present moment the hire purchase system is exploited 
to absolutely its fullest extent; in fact my personal 
opinion is that it has gone a step too far already in the 
giving of credit. 
the Lecturer’s statement that his own company only 
suffered a loss of one-twentieth of 1 per cent. in financing 
hire purchase concerns, yet I believe the rate of interest 
charged by finance companies is about 13 per cent., and 
I would like to know how he reconciles these two facts. 


The CHAIRMAN: We must all concede, I think, that 


| “ surplus ” productive ca 


Another point which interested me was | 


‘between necessaries and luxuries. 


Luxuries appear as 
** wealth ” equally with necessaries. And the desire for 
luxuries is in itself as natural as is the desire for necessaries. 
Following this line of argument, there should never be a 
ity. Ifit is more than ample 
to produce necessaries, it should go on to produce the 
superfluities. It is the nature of these superfluities which 
would appear to me to be at the heart of our question. 
There can be no quarrel, I think, with the general con- 
tention that where they contribute to the greater efficiency, 
intelligence and capacity for social co-operation of the 
individual, they are neither wasteful nor destructive, but 
may be socially desirable. But where, on the other hand, 
their production only results in a largely increased con- 
sumption of purely pleasure goods, such as motor cars, 
pianos, wireless sets and jewellery, may this not mean the 


_ diversion of productive efforts from channels which may 


Mr. Gibson Jarvie’s very stimulating address has given | 


rise to an extremely interesting discussion. One’s only 
regret is that the time at our disposal is far too short to 
enable us to touch more than the very fringe of the 
enormous economic implications which are involved in the 
study of consumer credit. 
consumer credit is not really a new development. 
It is claimed, I believe, that there is evidence of its 


existence in an elementary form in house purchase | 


finance as far back as Roman times. But it is 
only within a comparatively recent date that its wider 
application and possibilities in ordinary every day 
commodities have become generally realised—and, like 
all innovations, its merits are suspect. And in this 


respect it stands in no different position to other forms of | 


credit which the ingenuity of earlier generations have 
devised for our use. The credit operations of banks 
met originally with unqualified opposition, primarily 
because of their novelty, and secondly, because of the 
undoubted abuses they led to. There followed a period 


As we have been reminded, | 


be of even greater social importance ? In the absence of 
hire purchase facilities, might not the individual save 
instead of consume? I am not thinking of where the 
saving would be merely in order to accumulate enough to 
purchase some commodity which could be acquired under 
the hire purchase system without a preliminary saving. 
What I mean is, where the saving is meant to be more 
or less permanent, that is to say, where the individual 
elects definitely to forego consumption. The effect of 
such a choice is of enormous social importance. The 
saver may either place his money on deposit at a bank, 
or he may invest it in securities. In the first event, by 
transferring his power of choosing to the banker, the 


effect of his action may be diffused over the whole 


In the second event, the 


field of productive activity. . 
generally take the physical 


investment in securities wi 


form of factories, machinery, steamships, railroads, &c., 
and the ultimate effect will be to make possible the support 
of a larger population at the same or a higher standard of 
In so far as the hire purchase system induces people 


life. 
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to spend instead of making investments, its significance, | Those terms are probably too strict for this — 
therefore, would appear to be that a choice is made in | One reason for that is that people who buy cars in 
favour of a higher standard of living in the present | this eountry do not change them as often as people do 
generation as against a larger population in the next in the United States. Here they buy the car to keep, 
generation. With regard to the financial aspect of “con- | and they usually take good care of it. The American 
sumer credit” it has to be admitted that the finance buys his car for road transport. I think everybod 
companies who engage in this class of business have found | ought to desire a motor car. This country is not f 
it lucrative, and that so far there has not appeared | developed so far as roads and motor cars are concerned. 
to be anything inherently unsound in hire purchase | It was suggested that the hire purchaser paid more 
finance. Up till now most companies have been | than the cash purchaser. Of course he does. He has to 
conducted on conservative lines. Generally speaking, y for the accommodation. But the merchandise costs 
there has been careful investigation to see that each 4 because through increased production resulti 
purchase is a rational one, and it has been ensured | from hire purchase sales bigger quantities are produ 
that the resale value of the commodity is sufficient to | and prices come down. Does anyone think one could 
liquidate the outstanding credit in the event of default. have bought a motor car for £150 only a comparatively 
The possibilities of danger would appear to lie in such few years ago? Even the cheapest car would probably 
an extension of the system, through increasing com- | have cost about £500 or £600. Compare the prices to- 
petition, as to lower the standards on which the | day with those of ten or twenty years ago. There is 
companies at present operate. Even now there is a no comparison between the two. You can get even a 
tendency in some directions to abandon initial payments luxurious car to-day for a very small sum of money. 
entirely and unduly to lengthen the period of the credits. The hire purchaser has, of course, to pay the interest and 
What, too, would be the effect of a considerably other charges incidental to handling this class of business, 
increased volume of outstanding instalment credit during and the charge is higher than the ordinary bank rate, 
a period of acute business depression is a matter upon | because the bank specially financing this business has to 
which we can only speculate. In the endeavour of con- | provide service as well as money. We as bankers not 
sumers to meet hire purchase obligations, should we see only lend the money to our customers, but we 
an accentuated diminution of bank deposits on the endeavour to see that the documents are good and 
one hand and a seeking of fresh banking accommodation thus save our clients trouble afterwards. We check 
on the part of finance companies on the other? Would | up the credentials of all the potential hire purchasers. 
the volume of new capital seeking investment be seriously | That involves a great deal of correspondence and 
contracted, and would expenditure on non-hire purchase | costs money, and somebody has to pay for it; but 
goods be so reduced as to produce a glut of non-hire | the charge in relation to the service is very reasonable. 
purchase goods with a consequent accentuated slump in | Another point raised was the old question of mort- 
prices? The pa are that the consequences | gaging our future income and also what would happen in a 
financially would not be so serious as these questions at | time of depression. Well, there was a period of very 
first sight would suppose. The great mass of individuals | severe depression in a large section of the United States 
who take advantage of hire purchase facilities belong to | when the system was fairly well tried out. I do not 
the moderate salaried and wage-earning classes, whose know if you remember the famous anthracite strike in 
incomes in a period of business depression contract far | the United States, which tied up a bg section of the 
less violently than do those of individuals whose incomes | country. It lasted nine or ten months. Everybody in 
are derived from profits. Most people try to live within that extensive territory was entirely dependent on 
their means, and succeed in doing so, and will strain | anthracite coal, and everything was at a standstill. There 
every nerve to fulfil their obligations. Provided finance | were millions of dollars invested there in instalment 
is advanced only on durable goods with a “ second-hand” | business, but the losses mede were only fractionally 
value, and provided the payments to which the purchaser | higher than the normal figure. A sort of moratorium 
is pledged are, on the one hand, within his means, | for two or three months was granted and then the instal- 
and, on the other, sufficient to leave him an equity ments began to come in; trade began again and every- 
in the commodity in the event of resale, there should | thing was all right. I do not know if this country could 
be no serious financial trouble in the event of a crisis. | experience anything much more severe than was ex- 
This is a very inadequate sketch of one or two questions | perienced in that particular territory. In our coal mining 
which occur to me concerning the problem of consumer | districts here the people are not entirely dependent upon 
credit. The subject is one of intense and fascinating | coal; we have mixed trades to a greater extent than they 
interest, and I should like to join with previous speakers have in America. On the question of luxuries and luxury 
in thanking Mr. Gibson Jarvie for extremely en- | purchases, I, of course, challenge anybody to-day to define 
lightening paper upon it. what a luxury is. Lots of things are described as luxuries 
Mr. Gipson Jarvie: I feel almost embarrassed; I | Which may have been so in the past but are now regarded 
had expected some violent criticism to-night, whereas | a8 necessaries. In speaking of the real wealth of the 
I find that everyone is more of less in agreement with me. | world I did not exclu character. I mentioned character 
The first point raised was on the question whether I give | when I spoke about people’s standing in the community. 
an unqualified testimonial to consumer credit. As to | I assess character very highly. But from an economic 
that I stressed the point that justification was the acid | point of view, what we want is to acquire goods, clothing, 
test in each transaction. I said that we as bankers advise | houses, &c., and if we are to get these things we ought to 
our merchant clients accordingly. We even consider | use €very means in our power to bring them into being, 
whether a person is in our opinion entitled to have and we are not going to do so, to satisfy anything like a 
certain things. For instance, I have known cases | reasonable portion of the world’s population, unless some- 
where youngsters of twenty-one or less have wished | thing of the kind I have been speaking of is done. I 
to obtain sports cars on the hire purchase system. | thin it is a dreadful state of affairs that we should have 
We would not look at business of that kind, because | people who have services or goods to exchange and at the 
we do not believe there is any justification for it. | same time wants that cannot be satisfied. That brings 
Another speaker referred to the furniture trade and | me to the question of savings. It is from America we 
that we had probably gone as far in this country | get most of our experience, because she has advanced in 
as we should do. Personally, I think some people in | this matter more than we have ; and in America savi 
some directions have already gone too far. I do not hold have gone up immensely. As regards life insurance, in 
a brief for our methods in this country. In some ways | this country we do not yet really know the meaning of it. 
we have gone ahead of the United States. For instance | One of the first things a young man in America does is to 
you will never find an American firm selling a motor car | insure his life. In America savings have gone up and life 
on hire purchase without a substantial deposit ; I think | Insurance has gone up, property ownership has gone up, 
the smallest deposit is 384 per cent. and the maximum and yet the people have been getting motor cars, re- 
time in which the balance has to be paid is ten months. | frigerators,"gramophones and radio sets! I know a good 
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many big American employers of labour, and one of them 
told me on one occasion that if he were engaging a young 
man to work for him in one of his businesses and the 
choice lay between two men, one of whom had a motor 
car on hire purchase and the other had no motor car, he 
would take the former every time. He said “A man 
who has enough energy and initiative to go out and get a 
car on hire purchase is ambitious; he has something 
behind him ; and having got the car he has to budget his 
income in order to pay for it—in other words, he has a 
standard to live up to; he does not want to lose his car 
and so he is going to do a better piece of work.” That 


was his opinion, and it is mine also. I like the man 
who shoulders responsibility, because that type of man | 
will do better work. He does not want to lose anything | 
that he has once possessed. I hope I have now dealt 
with the various points raised. But I cannot quite under- 
stand why a fellow Scotsman should say he is suspicious 
of me, unless he is suspicious of all other Scotsmen. | 
(Laughter.) 

On the motion of Mr. Prupre, seconded by Mr. MENZIEs, | 
the Lecturer was given a hearty vote of thanks, and a. 
similar compliment was paid to the Chairman. 


Inter-Bepartmental Profits. 


An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants by 


Mr. ERIC A. CAMMAN. 


When the completed products of a manufacturing 
department are either marketable or transferable to 
adjacent departments for further processing, is it desirable 
to transfer the products at selling prices, or is it better 
to transfer them at cost ? 

A number of interesting problems arise in the endeavour 
to find an answer to this question. Some considerations, 
upon first thought, appear to be in favour of treating | 
successive departments for the manufacture of marketable | 
products as separate commercial units, each department 
as an operation by itself. It is plausible to argue that 
when some of the products made in a department are | 
sold to customers at a profit, while some of the products 
are turned over to other departments, a profit should 
be credited to the producing department for both trans- 
actions. But other considerations soon present them- 
selves which influence the judgment in the opposite 
direction, making it seem advantageous to handle inter- 
departmental transactions only at cost throughout. 

The further one enters into the subject the more 
perplexing become the considerations. It is the object 
of this article to refer to a number of the reasons for 
and against each basis of figuring inter-departmental 
profits with the view of stating the problems, so as to 
invite further study of them, not with the view of offering 
a solution at this time that would be generally acceptable. 

It is to be recognised at the outset that the question 
does not involve the propriety of eliminating internal 
profits from the inventories. The soundness of the 
principle of not declaring a profit until products have 
been sold is undisputed. The question is whether the 
benefits to be obtained from the course will justify 
adopting it, with the understanding that, if so, a suitable 
method of obtaining. a correct statement of earnings 
must be devised. 

The question is not an academic one. On the contrary, 
it is very practical and is of increasing importance in 
the conditions which develop as the result of industrial 
expansion and combination. The conditions may vary 


from the simple to the complex. For example, it is not 


unusual in the metal-working industries to find that 
when a plant includes a foundry, castings are delivered 
to the machining departments at prices relative to those 
at which the castings could be bought from an outside 
foundry. By this means, a separate profit or loss can 
be expressed for the foundry as a distinct venture. This 
may be taken as a simple case. Or a printing establish- 
ment may have departments containing jobbing presses, 
cylinder presses and rotary presses. On each of these 
types of equipment certain forms of printing are done. 
Some of these forms are completed within one depart- 
ment, but more extensive printing may require the use 
of the facilities of all the departments to produce the 
finished book or magazine. 

Extremely complex situations are met when a string 
of plants is operated by one company, or by associated 
companies under a co-ordinated management. Usually, 
in such cases, the properties formerly were those of 
separate and competing businesses. Therefore, not only 
is it probable that the products of the combined enterprise 
are very numerous and are made in large quantities, 
but it is likely as well that similar departments exist 
and that the same kinds of products are made at different 
plants. For example, in the making of copper-wire 
products, a corporation may own a number of plants. At 
one plant the major departments may consist of a rod- 
mill, a wire-mill and a rubber-covering department. In 
the rod-mill copper bars, which are about five inches 
square and five feet long, are drawn through dies into 
copper rods, say, one-quarter inch in diameter. The rods 
are saleable in this form, or they may be transferred to the 
wire-mill. In the wire-mill the copper rods are drawn 
through finer dies into copper wire of many different sizes. 
The copper wires can be sold at this stage, or they can be 
transferred to the rubber-covering department, where 
insulation of various kinds is applied. 

At another plant of the same organisation, the first 
department, the rod-mill, may be lacking, so that it is 
necessary to buy copper rods as raw material. At still 
another plant, the facilities may begin at the stage of 
insulating, so that for this plant wire must be bought as 
raw material—wire similar to that which might be pro- 
duced in the second department of the first plant. 
| It will be evident that, in situations of this kind, the 
| principal departments are major commercial operations 
which are comparable to individual competitive businesses, 
| the products of which are sold in a market subject to the 
| competition of other concerns engaged mainly or solely 

in making the products of one of the departments. 

The question as stated, however, is not put with regard 
| to the transfers of products between different plants. 
| When the transfers are between different plants, it may 
be advisable to ship at market prices or at a preferred 
| discount therefrom, so as to afford a profit to the producing 
_plant; particularly if separate corporate entities exist 
with minority stock-holding interests. 

When we come to apply similar reasoning to the question 
whether or not it is advisable to adopt a like course with 
reference to transfers of products between departments 
in the same plant, the advantages and disadvantages are 
not so clear. It is equally desirable to gauge the adequacy 
of return and the effectiveness of operation in major 
departments, but some difficulties come up if this is to be 
done by the introduction of an anticipated profit in the 
cost of products to be further processed in the same plant 
before being sold. 

The principal objects which may be advanced in favour 
of taking inter-departmental profits are (1) to judge the 
effectiveness of management, (2) to determine manu- 
facturing policy, and (3) to measure the adequacy of 
return upon investment. 
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JUDGING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MANAGEMENT. 


Net earnings—the last figure on the last line—is one of 
indubitable interest. It has a popular appeal. It is easy 
to read and, of course, it is the ultimate criterion of 
management. 

It is to be appreciated also that a knowledge of and a 
share in profits by leading executives and department 
heads is a desirable thing. When this is accomplished 
under a well-formulated plan, it becomes one of the 
important factors in management for obtaining effective 
control. 

If products received from prior departments are, in 
effect, bought from those departments just as if they were 
bought outside, and, in turn, if the products of the 
immediate department are sold, either to customers or 
to other departments, the resulting profit is expressed for 
each department on its own footing, and the effectiveness 
of operation may be apparent. The amount of the 
departmental profit, taken in relation to the capital 
invested for the department, will indicate whether the 
rate of return is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. In the 
case of products on which insufficient margins are obtained, 
or on which even a loss may be incurred, the practice of 
turning them over at market prices will have the effect 
of placing the loss in the account of the department in 
which the article is made, instead of passing the loss along 
to the department which has the ultimate product to sell. 

On the other hand, opposed to these reasons in favour 
of charging inter-departmental profits (with particular 
reference to judging the effectiveness of management) are 
a number of considerations. First, if this course is to be 
adopted, the difference between production and sales must 
be taken into account. That is, the profit must be figured 
upon production irrespective of sales ; products must be 
billed to warehouses or process storerooms as well as to 
other departments. Otherwise a low profit may appear 
at a time of high production, or vice versa. The procedure 
will cause patent difficulties in the setting up of inventories 
at selling prices with corresponding reserves for profit. 

The expression of departmental profit may be mis- 
leading, because the results would be subject to influences 
which have no bearing on the effectiveness of manufacture. 
Sales or administrative policy may enter in, causing losses 


or unfavourable variances which may fall in particular | 
departments. It is quite possible in these circumstances ° 
to show a loss for a department which has really been | 
operated unusually well. This would be discouraging if 
profit is to be the measure of accomplishment. 

The practice of measuring accomplishment by profits 
puts a premium upon departmental advantages. It may 
lead to bickering between department heads as to the 
prices which should be charged for products, and as to 
which products should be made and which should not be 
made. It will be natural for department heads, if they 
are to be judged by their profit showing, to feel that they 
should have a voice in decisions, relating to products made 
in their departments, which will affect their profit showing. 
This would have a tendency towards disorganisation, 
because manufacturing men would become involved in 
questions of sales policy. 

It should be noted, too, that if departmental profit is 
to be taken it will be necessary to make suitable charges 
thereagainst for a share of the shipping, selling and general 
expenses, Otherwise the margin on internal transfers 
would be clear gain to the producing department, while 
all the expenses of selling, shipping and collecting incurred 
later would fall in another department. 


DETERMINING MANUFACTURING POLICY. 
The second object is to determine manufacturing policy. 


Comparisons will be sought between the costs of like 


products made at one plant and at another, either to 
decide whether the methods employed at one are more 
efficient then at the other, or to decide which is the place 
at which to manufacture most advantageously. If at 
some plants materials must be bought, while at others 
they are fabricated, the materials would be higher in cost 
at the plants where they have to be bought outside. The 
introduction of a profit to the fabricating departments, 
so that the cost of materials to subsequent departments 
would be as if the materials had to be bought, would 
smooth out the disparity between the plants and facilitate 
the comparison of costs. Then, too, the benefit of cost 
to make over cost to buy would be disclosed by the extent 
of the profit on products transferred. 

Counter to these arguments, it may be said that com- 
parisons between the costs of products made at different 
points cannot well be made by examining total costs. It 
is always necessary, in order to reach conclusions, to 
make such comparisons in more detail. When this is 
done, the disparity which is due to buying materials 
outside at one plant and fabricating them at another can 
be brought out, if the accounting procedure embodies the 
features of standard costs, so that the effect of this con- 
dition will be apparent. It is not essential to transfer 
the products at market price for the purpose ofcomparison. 
Nor is it essential to do so to ascertain the gain in cost. 
to make over cost to buy, for this can be computed equally 
well by estimating the difference in costs for the quantities 
involved. Moreover, it may be good policy to manu- 
facture materials, even though at a higher cost than the 
materials could be bought, for the sake of control over 
the fabricating processes. 


MEASURING RETURN Upon INVESTMENT. 

The third object in figuring inter-departmental profits 
is to ascertain whether or not a proper return upon capital 
invested is being realised by departments. If inter- 
departmental profits are taken, then, as mentioned, the 
net earnings of each department may be set against the 
capital invested. The information is important, either 
for fixing selling prices or, when selling prices are set, for 


_ deciding whether a line of activity is profitable or not. 


The question is whether or not the proposed means of 
obtaining the information is the best. 

If each department were to transfer products at prices 
equivalent to selling prices at the current stage of manu- 
facture, a basis would be furnished for setting subsequent 
selling prices, or for reading subsequent profits, upon 
progressive costs that presumably would include adequate 
provision for return on the investment in prior processing 
departments. If this provision were true and safe to 
rely upon, this consideration would have weight. The 
trouble is that the proposed basis may be misleading, 
for any of the following reasons :— 

(a) The margin on the products of a department may 
be adequate in the average, while the transfers from that 
department may not conform to the average. It is 
frequently the case that products are made in a range of 
sizes, and in such cases the products are sold at prices 
which do not afford the same percentage of profit for 
each item. The curve of selling prices tends to be 
straighter than the curve of costs. The profit margin 
may be adequate on the line as a whole if it is wide 
enough at the points of volume to compensate for the 
narrower margins on the lower volume of products 
necessary to complete the line. 

The basis would provide for profits, but not for losses. 
That is to say, if products are to be credited to depart- 
ments at selling prices, what happens if some of the 
products cost more than their selling prices ? The excess 
is retained as a departmental loss, and the effect of this 
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retention would not be incorporated in the cost of the 


ultimate product in some remote department. 

(b) The margins might be inadequate in prior depart- 
ments, but compensating wider margins might be obtain- 
able on the products of subsequent departments, so that 
on the whole the manufacture and sale of the ultimate 
products might result in a profit that would be adequate 
for the entire investment. 

The introduction of tntue-depastenentel profits may not 
only result in an erroneous basis for reckoning later profit 
margins, but the expedient may be ineffectual for the 
immediate purpose as well. 
counted and (d) it will obviate a knowledge of cost. If 
inter-departmental profits are introduced into costs, the 
policy will be known, and the tendency will be to discount 
the effect of such introductions. It will be hard to dis- 
count the augmented costs accurately, for, as when 
interest is included in costs, it is impracticable to learn 
just how much of the foreign element is hidden in any 
given case. 

While it is true that a cost often is not the immediate 
basis for setting a selling price, it is nevertheless a source 
of comfort to have a reliable knowledge of cost, if only 
to serve as a last line of retreat. . The hazard of retreating 
to a line, the exact location of which is uncertain, is 
obvious. 


Scottish Actes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.» 


The late Mr. B. F. G. Meldrum, F.S.A.A, 

We regret to record the death of Mr. B. F. G. Meldrum, 
F.S.A.A., Glasgow, which took place suddenly on 
July 22nd, at Boat-of-Garten, where he was on holiday. 
Mr. Meldrum was an early member of the Scottish 
Institute of Accountants (now the Scottish Branch of the 
Society), and carried on a large professional business 
in Glasgow. For some years he was a member of the 
Committee of the Glasgow Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society and a frequent attender at their 
meetings. He was 67 years of age at the time of his death. 


A Professional Appreciation 

It is pleasant to read of special appreciation given to 
members at any time, and, therefore, the Special Report 
of the Corporation of the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for 
Incurables, which is incorporated by Royal Charter, 
deserves mention. This Corporation controls the manage- 
ment of the large hospitals at Longmore and Liberton, 
Edinburgh, and in the course of recent proceedings the 
work of the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Walter Mac- 
Gregor, F.S.A.A., Edinburgh, was referred to in very 
laudatory terms, and we believe otherwise specially 


recognised. 


Public Administration. 

The Institute of Public Administration held its seventh 
Annual Summer Conference in Edinburgh from July 
26th to 29th. Nearly 200 delegates attended from every 
important centre in Great Britain and Ireland, and were 
representative of every branch of the public administrative 
services—Central and Local Government and_ the 
Universities. The Conference was opened by a civic 


welcome by Lord Provost Sir Alexander Stevenson. 
The Chairman of the Conference was Lord Polwarth, 
C.B.E., V.D. Papers were read on “ University Education 
in and for Public Administration after entry into the 


Because (c) it will be dis- | 


Service” ; “ The Professional Expert and Administrative 
Control”; “ The Limitation of the Judicial Functions of 
Public Authorities” ; “* Labour-Saving in Clerical Work ” ; 


“The Departmental Organisation of the Work of Local 
Authorities.” The discussion on these papers was taken 
part in by, amongst others, Mr. Stanley Whitehead, 
A.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, Hammersmith; Mr. J. D. 
Imrie, M.A., B.Com., F.S.A.A., City Chamberlain, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, C.A., F.S.A.A., Chief 
Accountant, Department of Health, Edinburgh; and 
Mr. D. M. Muir, F.S.A.A., Burgh Chamberlain, Dunferm- 
line. Amongst other Incorporated Accountants attending 
were: Mr. E. Lunn, F.S.A.A., City Treasurer, Carlisle ; 
Mr. C. A. Belbin, F.S.A.A., Accountant Auditor, Sheffield ; 
Mr. F. Steadman, City Treasurer, Hull; Mr. Alastair 
Macdonald, A.S.A.A.; Mr. Alexander Pringle, A.S.A.A., 
Edinburgh; and Mr. Alexander Philip, A.S.A.A., 
Greenock. The arrangements for the conference and 
other functions were efficiently carried out by Mr. H. M. 
Fraser, A.S.A.A., City Chamberlain’s Department, Edin- 
burgh, the local secretary. 


Notes on Hegal Cases 


COMPANY LAW. 
In re D -minion Tar and Chemicals Company. 
Preference Dividends and Winding-up. 

Eve (J.) held that in a winding-up arrears of preference 
dividends are payable without any deduction in respect 
of income tax. 

(Ch. ; (1929) W.N., 189.) 


REVENUE. 
Ereaut v. Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Limited. 
Public School. 

The Court of a affirmed the decision of Rowlatt 
(J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, March, 1929, 
p- 204), and held that the Wimbledon High School for 
Girls was not a “ public school” entitled to claim allow- 
ances under Rule 1 (c) of No. VI of Schedule A of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, as shareholders in the company 
owning the school were entitled to certain limited profits. 

(C.A.; (1929) 45 T.L.R., 557.) 


Sutton v. Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
Expenditure by Trustees on Up of Property. 

The appellant was the tenant-for-life of a mansion 
and land under a will which provided that the trustees 
should pay all ings and expenses of keeping up the 
property. a appellant was assessed to super tax in 
respect of the sums so expended by the trustees. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal that as the appellant 
had had the benefit of the sums expended by the trustees, 
he was properly assessed to super tax in respect thereof. 

(C.A.; (1929) 45 T.L.R., 565.) 


Salisbury House Estate, Limited, v. Fry. 


Offices Let by Owner. 

The appellants, who owned a block of buildings, let 
out offices to tenants, and in addition to the rent made 
extra charges for certain services. The appellants were 
assessed under Schedule A on the value of the buildings, 
and they were assessed under Schedule D not merely 
on the profits from —* services but on their total 
receipts (including rents), less their expenses and less an 
allowance for the assessment under Schedule A. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal that the rents 
could not, even with the deduction of the allowance, be 
included in the assessment under Schedule D, and further 
that there was no justification for the allowance. 


(C.A.; (1929) 45 T.L.R., 562.) 
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Contract ; Landlord's —_ to distrain on 
Goods .. . 

Society of enemies icinaiciiaai al 
Auditors v. Bale—Wrongful use of Designa- 
tion ** Incorporated Accountant ” + 


tion for Injunction .. 205, 212 


Society of Incorporated ieomuinentin and 
Auditors and Others v. Ye py 
of *“* Incorporated Accountant (S.A.)” ; Use 
by person not a Member of Plaintiff Society ; ; 


Interdict. . ee 276, 306, 313 


Tickner v. ilttain stein of Rent due at 
Death of Tenant; Daughter as seemed 
Tenant ; Liability for Arrears . ee 


Tilling-Stevens Motors, Limited, v. Kent County 
Council—Duty on Mechanically Propelled 
Vehicles ; What is an ‘Mioctrlcally a 
Vehicle ?.. ° .e 

Visser, in s-ltian for Debt pam ited an 
Law of Foreign State ; Jurisdiction of — 
Courts... es 


Watts v. Battersea Ceminitiin-teenie Liable 
to Repair; Collection of Rent by Agents ; 
Definition of “* Owner” ; Interpretation .. 

Way v. Bishop—Partnership ; Restriction 
against practising as Solicitor ; Employment 
as Solicitor’s a Clerk ; on for 
Injunction os oe 


Weld v. Petre—Shares matin as malin 
for Loan ; Right of Mortgagor to Redeem .. 


24 | TRUSTEES—(See Executorship Law and Trusts.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Special Co ‘ovi iminary, 
eames oligo dh. cone pt oll hang of 
The Institute of Chartered 
The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, 
and other Examining Bodies. 
Fee for the Course—September to May— £3. 


The classes begin on September 23rd. Students should 
enrol from September 1|6th to 20th, from 6 to 9 p.m. 
Prospectus free on application to the Director of 
Education. (Please state “Accountants’ Course.”) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 


The Official Institution for the assistance of EXTERNAL 
STUDENTS preparing for the COMMERCE DEGREE. 


CCOUNTANTS and Articled Clerks, 
especially those residing in the 
Provinces, wishing to read for a 

Degree, should wri.e for Prospectus and 
advice to the Secretary, 

Mr. H. J. CRAWFORD, B.A., 

46, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTE 


FIRST CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 200 Rooms in each Hotel. 


Modern Arrangements. 


REFINEMENT. 


ECONOMY. 


ELECTRIC RADIATORS IN ALL BEDROOMS. 


BEDROOM, BREAKFAST & ATTENDANCE, FROM 8/6 PER NIGHT. 


Telegrams.—Thackeray Hotel: ‘‘ Thackeray, London."’ Kingsley Hotel: ‘‘Bookcraft, London."’ 


Great Russell St., 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Hart St. Bloomsbury $4., 
LONDON, W.C.1 


CCOUNTANTS desirous of arranging a Partnership 
A or the sale or of a practice should write 
Gordon Ford & Co., 10, Norfolk Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Central 2077). 
NCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT would like to meet 
another who would share furnished City office with 

a view to eventually taking over a small practice.— 
Reply to Box 47, c/o Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2. 


That Book You Want 
New, Second-hand, Out-of-Print 


PpOYLES can supply it. Unsur- 
passed stock of books on 
Accountancy and Allied Subjects. 
1,250,000 of the best books on all 
subjects. Write for Catalogue 51 | 
(free), mentioning requirements and 
interests. Books sent on approval. 
Instalment Payments can be ar- 
ranged if desired (Gt. Britain only). 


Books Purchased—a single volume up to a library 


FOYLES for BOOKS 


121, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2 
"Phone: Gerrard 9310 


A 90°, ASSURANCE 
OF EXAM. SUCCESS 


The I.C.S. System of coaching candidates 
for the Professional Examinations is win- 
ning remarkable results, for of all candidates 
who have been prepared under it and 
have submitted themselves for examina- 
tion within the last two years nearly 


90 per cent. have Passed. 


If, therefore, you have an Examination in view such as 
the “ Society,” “Institute” or 
virtually any other 


you had better allow the Greatest of all 
Correspondence Schools to prepare you. 

The costliness and inconvenience of private 
teaching is avoided by strongly effective 


L.C.S. POSTAL TUITION 


which is given by experts who have them- 
selves won success in the Examination Room. 
Their advice, instruction, and guidance will 
conduct you quickly and surely along the 
road they know so well. 


Write to-day for oar FREE BOOKLET, mention- 
ing the examination for which you intend to sit. 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
242, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ey Be pcenreentimrenpenmal AR ti on pun 


particular individual needs. Accountancy Director, except where Se 


COLLEGE =, | SS 
Examination by the Principal and 2. alll noes 


Accountancy Director. 


. Are ive, - 
Temple Chambers, [> (otheuiseseadaitetoan 


tion. book ; (6) * 
BIRMINGHAM. . Economize the student's time to the unlans Barer ow ae Paper, ay 
AN 


utmost. - he , student, quien 
Princioal : . Contain questions set at recent | St st the latest examinations. a . 

= Examinations, and Model Solutions | Sot fest “mnarken "sy Modal sso 
LAWRANCE LUDFORD thereto. to the previous Test Paper; (¢) Students are 


. A Revision Student has no time to supplied with forms on which to make 
M.Com. spen d on long written exercises, but, pon rsiy KF che 
Accountancy Director : ya Pgg a anticipate every | 3. The Coupe s careflywraneed om to meet the 
ERNEST LEWIS, F.C.A. nlimited ina cues hg Aaegd nd -——~ >> ~ ~via 
; unlimived i aw have the 4. Tuition until cmeemiiies. No conditions 
attached to this guarantee. 


immediate personal attention of the 


4 Soci Principal or Accountancy Director. | 5, The Courses economize the student's time to 
Institute & ety . Newhall College Tuition is ideal the utmost. 
Candidates are Coached tuition: individual attention at all times | 6 Newhall College Tuition is ideal twition 
INDIVIDUALLY UNTIL for all purposes from expert and |  jrom'cubeitengen 310 vin tor press 
SUCCESSFUL by Mr. experienced coaches whose record is record is a guarantee of success. 


Ludford and Mr. Lewis. & guarantee of success. FEES: 


FEES: 
intermediate - £7 7 O 

WRITE TO-DAY for Prospectus, | mtermediate - £22 12 Gin. . . .« £2990 

Specimen Lesson and any In- |Fimal- - - £3 13 6 pe OE A my S 


formation or Advice you ire. = a © La Single Subjects may be 


RESULT PLEASE SEE PAGE XVIII, and please write for full particulars of the 
UNEQUALLED SUCCESSES obtained by NEWHALL COLLEGE STUDENTS at the 
ay, 1929, and all other recent “SOCIETY” EXAMINATIONS. 


A TEST OF EFFICIENT COACHING 


AMONG SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS for 1927 were 


FIVE 
who, having between them failed 


THIRTEEN 


times previously, enrolled and Passed 


FIRST TIME 
If you have failed, or propose sitting in 1929, ENROL NOW. 


HERBERT E. DAVIS, A.S.A.A. (Honours), 119, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Successor to CLINCH & LEGGE. ’Phone: London Wal! 1191 


THE 
Indemnities re :— ACCIDENT and 

Forged Transfers; Lost GUARANTEE 

Share Certificates, &c. CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMMEDIATE COVER for BANKRUPTCY TRUSTEES and LIQUIDATORS, &c. 


BONDS for RECEIVERS, ADMINISTRATORS, SECRETARIES, &c., and to 
H.M. CUSTOMS and EXCISE. 


Other classes of business transacted, e.g.: ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, FIRE, MOTOR, &c., &c, 


The Ocean specialises in insurances covering LOSS OF PROFITS and other consequential results of a Fire. 


: Telephone: 
“Ocean, Ave. London.” 36-44, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. LONDON WALL OS8O. 
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HIGHER BOOK-KEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTS 
By L. C. CROPPER, F.C.A, 

Large Crown 8vo. 860 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is on the list of books recommended by the 
Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Audiiors to students preparing for the Society's 
Examinations. 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 
STATISTICS 
By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., F.B.A., 
Professor of Statistics in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo. 251 pp. Fourth Edition. 
Reset, Revised and Enlarged. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Secretary says: ‘‘ There are not very many 
books of which it can be said that they are a definite 
necessity for the business man, but this is one of 
them.” 
This book is on the list of books recommended by the 
Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors to Students preparing for the Society's 
Exami».ations. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
DRAPERY & DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES ACCOUNTS 
By G. R. LEITHEAD, Chartered Accountant, 
of the firm of Taylor, Froude & Newbold, 
Chartered Accountants. 

Demy 8vo, 240 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The purpose of this book is to outline an approved 
system based upon a very wide and varied experi- 
ence of Departmental Stores, which not only pro- 
vides a record from which periodical Profit and Loss 
Accounts and Balance Sheets can be prepared, but 
which also enables such information to be supplied 
by the Counting House as will make that depart- 
ment a valuable asset to the business. 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
KNOWLEDGE FOR EXAMINEES 
By E. M. TAYLOR, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and 

V. H. M. BAYLEY, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 
Demy 8vo, 250 pp. Third Edition. Price 5s. net. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By E. M. TAYLOR, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and 
Cc. L. LAWTON, A.C.A. 
Royal 8vo, 272 pp. Price 8s. net. 
The Secretary says: ‘‘ This is one of the best books 
of the kind that has been sent to the library of the 
Institute for some time.” 


THE PRACTICE AND LAW OF 
BANKING 
By H. P. SHELDON, A.LB. 
Demy 8v0,496 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net. Third Edition. 
The book contains the full text of the Bills of 
Exchange Acts, 1882—1917. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 


ARITHMETIC OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
By S. EVELYN THOMAS, B.Com., A.C.LS., 
Cert. A.I.B. 


Demy 8vo, 380 pp. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
This book and Sheldon’s “‘ Practice and Law of 
Banking " have been placed om the list of books recom- 
mended by the Council of the Institute of Bankers for 
students preparing for the Institute’s examinations. 


MACDONALD & EVANS 


8, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSISTENTLY 


BRILLIANT 
RESULTS 


AS. TL 


STUDENTS 
at 


SOCIETY EXAMINATIONS 


LATEST, May, 1929 


THIRD PLACE 


INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH PLACE 


FINAL 


SIXTH PLACE 


FINAL 


1928 


THIRD PLACE 
FIFTH PLACE 


INTERMEDIATE 


SEVENTH PLACE 


INTERMEDIATE 


1922—1928. 


8 FIRST, SECOND & THIRD 
PLACES 
together with 
NUMEROUS OTHER 
HONOURS PLACES 


Fall particulars of courses upon application 


THE ACCOUNTANCY & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING INSTITUTE, 


imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DAILY RECORD | 


‘FACTS: 


AND®® 


FIGURES ] 


me" FOR 


ui 


Editorial and Business Offices : 
14, 18 & 20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C. 2. 


TELEPHONE TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
AVENUE 75438 (six vines). FINEWS, STOCK, LONDON. 


A TTT 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 2:2°°_MEDALS and prizes 


ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C.2 by Candidates who have used 


— THE STUDENT'S 


J. W. RAMSBOTTOM, M.A., M.Com. COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


Head of the Department of Professional Studies : 
EDGAR C. McWILLIAM, LL.D., B.Sc., B.Com., A.C.A. 5 K- KEEPING. 1,030 
PAGES 


Complete Ciaress’ of Lectures ACCOUNTING = BANKING. 


in preparation for the examinations of the Br ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accouwranr, 


Institute and Society. 66, Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


| who will forward copy Index, containing 2,000 References, on 
_ receipt of post card addressed to Box A 27, Huddersfield. 
| 


ENROLMENT for next Session: 18th & 19th NEW EDITION—THIRTY-SEVENTH!!! 
September, 1929, 6 to 8 p.m. 1,030 pp., 400 EXERCISES. KEY ready. 
Price 7/6; Post Free 8/-. 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 
REVISION CLASSES are also held. —__ jt 4g the only RELIABLE, COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE GUIDE 
——_ to all EXAMINATIONS, and includes 1929 EXAM. PAPERS. 


**THE SECRETARY, ** the organ of the Chartered Institate 


A BOOKLET containing time-tables and syllabuses of © of Secretaries. —This Book is as good in its way as 
the courses is obtainable from the Secretary. Please state Palmer's "Gharebolders’ and Direcsnre’ Legal Companion"; ite 
whether Institute or Society. | pe paypal hh aE 
issued at the same price. which covers the same ground as 
Single-subject courses may also be taken in INCOME paw my tpt kk lea ceca without 


TAX, COMPANY ACCOUNTS, COSTING, saan idem Sod 
STATISTICAL METHODS, ACTUARIAL SCIENCE. PIRLDHOUSE, P.O, Box A 27, Huddersfield; or SIMPKINS, London. 
EXECUTORSHIP, &c. Of all Booksellers and GEE & CO., 41, Moorgate, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOOSE: 


Live LEAF 
Leaves MEANS 


Wh he loose-leaf 

principle cen be applied, 4 LIVING 
Tolit & H will | 
fiers ; you He k E C 0 b D $ 


at every turn. 
VVVVVVVVYVVVVY 
Amon all the methods and 


mechanisms there is one which will 
fit your purpose best. ane 


Tollit & Harvey have expert acquaint- CTT ARR 
ance with every loose-leaf device on REGISTERS 


the market. 
f ; , Tollit & Harvey manu- 
Thirty years’ experience of close con- fcture Share Meticscss 


, t- and other Company 
tect wah fiscesn 5. TURN TO Books on the Loose-leaf 


ants has built up [_ Principle. 


confidence which , 
is never shaken. t 
lo IT ano 


Clip this Coupon and send to Tollit & Harvey, Ltd. 


wee ge eg para Harvey 


CITY - 40,Gresham Street 
STRAND - - Bush House 


WESTMINSTER - - 
18, Victoria Street 
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a 
DURING THE YEAR 


to May, 1929, Students of the Metropolitan College 
obtained at the Examinations of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales, and of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


15 HONOURS 
2 FIRST PLACES 


2 SECOND PLACES | 2 FIFTH PLACES 
THIRD PLACE | 2 SIXTH PLACES 
3 FOURTH}{PLACES | 3 EIGHTH PLACES 


433 SUCCESSES 


+t SOR neE REO EER REE EEE E EER EEE EE SEE EEE OEE EEE EEE E EE EEE EOS EEE ERS EOS O eee SESE SEES EOE ES 


REDUCED Buss eseesitte 


ostal Classes, a specially reduced 


TUITION eyo a creineas eae! 
: by candidates for the P 
: FEES ae . — C.A. or S.A.A. 


Write or Call TO-DAY for a free copy of the College *“* Accountancy Prospectus.” 


LONDON : 40-42, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. (City 6280.) BIRMINGHAM: 33, NewhallSt. BLACKPOOL: Market Chambers, 
30, Co ation St. BRADFORD: 40, North Parade. BRISTOL: 26, Broad St. CARDIFF: 15, Adelaide St., Docks. 
CARLISLE: 9, Devonshire St. HULL: 10, Silver St. LEEDS: Old Bank Chambers, Park Row. LEICESTER: 17, 
Highcross St. LIVERPOOL: 19, South John St. MANCHESTER: 27, Brazennose St. NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 

One Tai St. NOTTINGHAM: 15, Wheeler Gate. PRESTON: 18, Winckley ety SHEFPIELD: 22, 4 St. STOKE. 
ON-TRENT: 31, Albion St., Hanley. SWANSBA: 11, Heathfield St. (Usual Ofice Hours—Evenings by appointment.) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 32° fas 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A SELECTION OF PITMAN’S ACCOUNTANCY BOOKS. 


Just Out. 


Costing Schemes 
for 


Local Authorities 


By J. H. BURTON, A.S.A.A. 
Author of “Sinking Funds, Reserve 
Funds, and Depreciation,” etc. 


This useful book shows how to 
apply the principles of Costing 
to Municipal Requirements, 
and gives suggestions as to 
units of cost for a great variety 
of undertakings and services. 
A section of the book deals 
with the application of mach- 
inery and modern devices. 

Demy 8vo. 5s.net. 142 pp. 
A Complete List of aie s and 


Other Business Books will 
post free on spplicntion. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS 


Practical Book- heaping | and Commercial Knowledge.—By EF. E. Spicer 
and E. C. Pegler. 
Theory and Practice of Commerce.—By F. Heelis. 7s _ 6d. net. 
*Book-Keeping and Accounts.—By E. E. Spicer and E.C. Pegler. 20s. net. 
*The Accounts of Executors, Administrators, and Trustees.—By 
W. B. Phillips. 5s. net. 
The Principles of Auditing.—By F. R. De Paula. >. 6d. net. 
*Manual of Cost Aqoounte. —By Julius ‘Lene. 7s. Gd. ne 
“Mercantile Law, —By J. A. Slater; 5th Edition, Revised by R. W. Holland, O.B.E., 
M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 1s. ba net. 
Questions and Answers on Commercial Law. By R. W. Holland. 5s. net. 
*Rignte and Duties of Liquidators, Tru and Reoceivers.—By D. F. 
l’Hoste Ranking, E. E. Spicer, and E. C. Pegler. lbs. net. 


FOR FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


income Tax, Super-Tax. and Sur-Tax.—By Victor Walton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Primer of Costing. —By R. J. H. Ryall. 5s. net. 

Auditors, Their Duties and Responsibilities.—By F. W. Pixley. 2s. net. 

Practical Auditing.—By E. E. Spicer and E. C. Pegler. 2ls. net. 

Partnership Law and Accounts.—By R. W. Holland. 6s. net. 

Company Law.—By D. F. de |'Hoste Ranking and E. E. Spicer. 10s. net. 

Questions and Answers on Company Law.—By G. W. Fortune and D. R. 
Matheson. 6s. net. 

Bankruptey, D Deeds of Arrangement and Bills of Saie.—By W. Valentine 

ne 


The at nd of Priva e_Enterprice.— By ‘- Jones. 7s. 6d. net. 

Practical Banking.— By y °F. G. Bagshaw, Hannaford and W. H. Peard. 
7s. 6d. net. 

M Exchange, and Banking.—By H.T. Easton. 6s. net. 

The Eloments of Actuarial =. By R. E. Underwood. 6s. net. 


*Recommended both for Intermediate and Final. 


Also text-books coverirg other Examination subjects such us Economics, Statistical 
Methods, Commerce and Finance; Accountancy Guides and Examination Aids, etc. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED, Parker Street, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2. 


ONE YEAR’S “B.C.A.’’ RESULTS 


C.A. and S.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


(Intermediate and Final ALONE) 


NOVEMBER, 1928, and MAY, 1929 
1013 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


November, 1928 


May, 1929 


prrrrri errr eri rr tei e terete) 


results are CONSISTENTLY excellent and ensure a “SAFE PASS AT THE 
FIRST ATTEMPT” 


“BCA.” 


INSTITUTE 
Inter. Final Inter. Final 


180 230 73 38 
206 161 68 57 


HONOURS AWARDED ........000..... : 


FOUR FIRST PLACES 
FOUR THIRD PLACES 


FIVE SECOND PLACES 
TWO FOURTH PLACES 
TEN OTHER HONOURS 
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in practically every instance. 


THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


TELEPHONE : LONDON WALL 7084. 


Principal: E. MILES TAYLOR, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


18, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tolley Tax Publications Established over 75 Years. 
1.—*Complete INCOM E TAX CHART 
Matorrioy tieae\s0) wiscmdhoosety || WHRATLEY KIRK, PRICES Co. 


revised throughout with recent legal decisions 
and alterations in practice up to date of going = a 
to press. Ready about August 10th. Specialise in 


Price 3s. 6d., post free. 


*EMPLOYMENTS Tax Manual. VALUATIONS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


Nearly doubled in size with many important 


an 
additional notes on practice and recent cases 
(with full references) and including EMPLOY- SALES 
MENTS and OFFICES (with new system 


of assessment) RIGHT UP TO DATE. BY AUCTION 
of 


Price 2s. 74d., post free. 
3.—SUPER-TAX and SUR-TAX. Price 2s. 74d., 


post free. 


4.-"TAX TABLES 1929/30. Price Is. 7d. post free. ENGINEERING WORKS 


© Tend SUnvraN (i980 20) oping ay tn 
an - / »~Ice 
 evlathal OF EVERY KIND. 


ls., post free. Enlarged and containing origihz 
percentage tables for computing at once COM- 
BINED INCOME TAX and SUR-TAX on any obliiaiaa 
income. NOW READY. 


*To secure prompt despatch on publication orders should be sent now. LONDON : MANCHESTER : 
Of the Author 46, Watling Street, E.C.4. 16, Albert Square. 
CHAS. H. TOLLEY, A.C.1.S., F.A.A., Accountant 
107, Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. (Tel/. Streatham 2546) NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 
And 4, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 26, Collingwood Street. 


(or of Gee & Co., 41, Moorgate, E.C.2, where copies can be inspected 
before purchase.) 


FOOSE CLIO RLLDEASET DORE EAEO NATO 


Telephones: — ‘Telegrams : 

(8171 : Shawsons, Fleet, 

Central. 8172 — London 
(8173 i LIMITED (2 words) 


CTL CL eM 


iz 


enytrun 


COTUNOONORUEVOAUONDETOAUAROONE EL SHyOnerPeMNEL ANT 


Pe 


Company Registration Agents, Publishers and Printers 
Head Offices - - 7 & 8, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


SPECIALISE in 


COMPANY PRINTING 


and can COMPLETE ORDERS for printing 
MEMORANDA and ARTICLES, RESOLUTIONS, 
SHARE CERTIFICATES, etc., at Shortest Notice 


COMPANY SEALS can be supplied in a few hours. REGISTERS and FORMS 
for all purposes are kept in Stock. INCORPORATION of COMPANIES 
undertaken. REPORTS on files of COMPANIES furnished by return of post. 


SHAW & SONS, LTD., Company Registration Agents, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Shshththththch shththshshshahdlach thet 


place 

your 
mortgage 
business 


with the Society whose 

borrowers secure the 
advantages of 

~ THE LOWEST RATES 

% THE FINEST SERVICE 


LARGE FUNDS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
LIBERAL LOANS 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


(General Manager: Harotp BELLMAN) 
Head Office: 


#4 


- ApsBeY House, UPPER BAKER STREET r 


N.W.1 
City Offices: 


101 CHEAPSIDE and 145 MoorGATE, E.C.2 & 


apts pp ae ae ppeasiasiggsigsigsigsigsiR 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 


LIABILITY FOR 
NEGLIGENCE. 


WHY YOU 


SHOULD INSURE! 


. No human being is infallible. 


. Freedom from claims in the past 
is no guarantee of future immunity. 


. Care and diligence will not prevent 
unjustifiable claims. 


. If a claim is successfully defended 
only taxed costs are awarded, and 
these may not always be recover- 
able. 


. Experience shows an_ increasing 
tendency to claim on Accountants 
and Liquidators for alleged error, 
neglect or omission. 


. The Companies Consolidation Bill 
places heavy additional responsi- 
bilities on Auditors. 


. No practising Accountant is im- 
mune. 


. An Accountant has unlimited 


liability. 


. Full protection can be obtained 
at a moderate cost. 


Apply for Specimen Policy, stating 
total number of Partners and Staff. 


MUIR BEDDALL &€°L™ 


3$ncorporated Fnsurance Brokers 


37, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 
Telephone Royal 8961 (5 lines). 
Also at 49, King St., MANCHESTER, 
and 41, Rue Lafayette, PARIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HIGHEST HONOUR 
FIRST PLACE FINAL 


WON BY A 


SCHOOL of ACCOUNTANCY 
STUDENT 


* 


SOCIETY EXAMINATIONS 
MAY 1929 RESULTS 


The results of the last S.A.A. Examinations give clear 
guidance upon the up-to-date efficiency of The School’s 
training. Three of our students gained Honours and the 
First Place Finalist and Prizeman is particularly deserving 
of congratulation, his previous association with The 
School having enabled him also to win First Place at the 
Intermediate Examination. 

The School’s sound and level-headed methods make a 
strong appeal to Society Candidates. The Directors of 
Studies are members of The Society who have passed its 
examinations and both are First Place Finalists. They 
know intimately the special requirements of students and 
examiners alike, and their policy which has been consistently 
achieved is not primarily Honours for the few, but a high 
pass percentage for all The School’s students. 


If you have not inspected The School's courses, you are cordially 
invited to write for actual examples of The Lesson Literature. 
Direct evidence is better than description. 


Special Fees are available to students enrolling in September. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


(S.A.A. Dept.) 
111, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEE & COMPANY (Publishers) LTD. 


Establisbed 1874. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Limited Companies and Super-Tax 
By CECIL A. NEWPORT, F.C.R.A. 


A PRACTICAL WORK 
fully illustrated, showing the effect of the provisions of the Finance Acts, 1922, 1927, and 1928. 
In this book, the law and practice under the original provisions of the 1922 Act are dealt with in their 
unamended form as they affect cases involving liability for years prior to 1928-29, and subsequently 
the whole of the enactments both old and new with their combined effects are separately explained 
so that each case can be dealt with under the provisions appropriate thereto without the confusion 
which would otherwise be liable to result. 
In addition to an explanation of the law, the book discusses all the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the application of the statutes, and fully worked illustrations are provided at every stage 
of the proceedings. 
The work is copiously annotated with references to the statutory provisions and decisions of the 
Courts on all relevant matters, and is fully indexed. 
The Statutes and appropriate Statutory Rules and Orders are given separately in an Appendix. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Preface. Part II. 
Table of Statutes. Ch. VIII. The position in 1928-29 and subsequent years : 
Table of Cases. (1) Companies liable to Super Tax. 
Part I.— IX. (2) Test and Measure of Liability. 
y # (3) Procedure to the making of the Assessment. 
I. Super Tax. (i) At the initiative of the Revenue. 
II. Evasion of Super Tax through Trusts and Com XI. (ii) At the initiative of the Company. 
panies—The position prior to 1923-24. XII.. (4) Procedure following Assessment. 
III. The position between 1923-24 and 1927-28. » XILL. (5) Companies in Liquidation. 
(1) Companies liable to Super Tax. XIV. (6) Provisions affecting Shareholders and In- 
(2) Test and Measure of Liability. vestors. 
(3) Procedure to the making of the Assessment. XV. (7) Sur Tax. 
(4) Procedure following Assessment. Appendix. 
‘Il. Evasion of the provisions of the Finance Act, 1922. Index. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post Free U.K. 7s. 10d. Abroad 8s. Id. 


Auditors and the Companies Act, 1929, with Pro Forma Accounts 
(Showing Statutory Requirements) 
By zz. &. HOOPER, Solici.or. 
The duties and liabilities of Auditors are explained. The pro forma Accounts show, in concise form :— 

The information which must be disclosed, under separate headings ; 

The material Sections of the Act ; 

The information DIRECTORS must give and SHAREHOLDERS are entitled to expect ; 
and will enable ACCOUNTANTS to see that Statutory requirements are complied with, when dealing 
with Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet, and preparing Auditors’ Report. 

Price 1s. 6d. net. Post Free U.K. Is. 7d. Abroad Is. 10d. 


Publishers’ Accounts 
By SYDNEY BEEVERS, B.A., F.C.A. 

The author has had considerable experience in this class of work, and in his book describes the 
accountancy requirements of a publishing business, and suggests a system of accounts suitable to 
such requirements. A worked example, together with illustrations of the special forms used, shows 
how the system already outlined would be utilised in practice. 

All special points of interest and difficulty which arise in the accountancy of a Publisher’s business 
are explained and dealt with in a clear and lucid manner. 

This volume should prove of great value to all those who have to deal with Publishers’ Accounts. 

Price 5s. net. Post Free U.K. 5s. 3d. Abroad 5s. 6d. 


The Formation of a Private Limited Company to acquire an 


already Existing Business 
By G. CAMERON OLLASON, F.C.A. 

This book, which is based on a lecture delivered, by special request, before the Liverpool Chartered 
Accountant Students’ Association, sets out clearly the various practical discussions which precede 
the transfer of an established business to a limited company, and the accountancy and secretarial 
problems involved in the books of the vendors, and of the purchasing company. : 
The book is supplemented by a memorandum and articles of association, and the forms which 
accompany them in registering a company. 

Price 6s. net. Post Free U.K. 6s. 4d. Abroad 6s. 7d. 


On receipt of a postcard a ccmplete catalogue, giving full particulars of all publications, including the abcve, 
will be forwarded. 


6, KIRBY STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. "PHONE: HOLBORN 5484-5485. 


1.A.J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sixpence 
Every Saturday 


CORRECT 


a 


The Statist 


SOUND INFORMATION 


IMPARTIAL OPINION 


in all matters of 
FINANCE, TRADE and INVESTMENT 
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FORECASTS 


Head Office—68, KING WILLIAM 8TREET, E.C. 4. 


1821. 


Guardian Assurance Company Ltd. 


Centenary 1921. 


Law Courts Branch—21, FLEET STREET, E.€.4. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,024,304. 


| TOTAL ASSETS, £12,080,000. 


THE COMPANY TRANSACTS ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Legal & Government Bonds. The “cuaroian” is in the front rank of Companies transacting Fidelity 
Insurance. The Company’s Bonds are accepted by the High Court and all departments of H.M. Government. The usual 
Commercial Policies are issued on behalf of Secretaries, Managers, Cashiers, Clerks, &c. 


immediate issue of Cover Notes when required on behalf of ACCOUNTANTS as 
BANKRUPTCY TRUSTEES, 


LIQUIDATORS, &. 


GREGG BOOKS 


Authoritative, Comprehensive, Full of Interest. 


THE ELEMENTS OF COSTING. 


By GEORGE B®. GLOVER, F.C.1.S., A.L.A.A. 
Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, and 
R. GLYNNE WILL. (MS, A.C.A., 
“ Institute" Prizeman, Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 
“* Allan Cookson"’ Prizeman, Liverpool Society of 
Chartered Accountants. 

Gives a clear explanation of Costing principles; is well illustrated with 
copious forms used in actual practice; includes a comprehensive 
glossary of costing terms; covers the syllabus in Costing of the 
professional examinations in Accountancy. 182+ viii pages, bound in 
cloth. Price 5s. net. 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE OF AUDITING. 


By J. LANCASTER, A.C.A. 
“Quilter” Prizeman, Institute of Chartered Accowntants. 


A work designed to set forth clearly the basic principles and practice of 
—s, Sgr suitable for the Intermediate student and the 
Articled Clerk. +xii pages, boundincloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 
By B. G. VICKERY, F.C.A., F.C.LS. 


An Intermediate text-book for Accountancy and Secretarial students 
preparing for examinations of C.A.,C.R.A.,L.A.A.,C.1.S.,etc. Includes 
many examples and exercises, with skeleton answers. 612+ viii pages, 
bound in cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


RAPID CALCULATIONS. 
By A. H. RUSSELL, B.A. 


With a foreword by Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. Contains much 
entirely original matter. Invaluable to mathematicians, teachers 
commercial workers. 224 pages, boundin cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers and 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Limited, 
36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| 


Important to Accountants 


IMMEDIATE Security for 
TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY, 


penne guia 
CONTROLLERSHIPS 


is granted by the 


BRITISH LAW 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Whose Fidelity Bonds are accepted by 
all Departments of H.M. Government 


Head Office: — 
31 & 32, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Telephone—CITY 9814 (65 lines). 
Telegrams —" BRITLAW, CENT, LONDON.” 


Quotations for other classes of Insurance 
promptly upon 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


High Class 


Printing 


CCOUNTANTS know the 
value of good printing. 

Our Works are equipped with 
up-to-date type and modern 
machinery, which enables us to 
produce the best work most 
expeditiously and at a minimum 
- expense. Send us your next order, 
or ‘phone us and our representative 
will call at your convenience. 


Telephone - - HOP 5847-5848 


We specialise in Account 
Books, and carry an exceptionally 
large stock for immediate use. 


T. Whittingham & Co. Ll: 


Printers, Stationers and 


Account Book Manufacturers 
35, Bucklersbury. London, E.c.4 


Offices & Works } 
| so, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE Rp., | @ 
LONDON, S.£. 1 
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The Companies Act, 1929. 


The E ination C ittee of the Society of 
Accountants and Auditors has given notice that Candi- 
dates at the N. ber E inaty will be expected 
to be familiar with the provisions of the new Act. 


The New Company Law 


as it affects 


(a) Private Companies (6) Public Companies 
BY 
HERBERT W. JORDAN, 
Company Registration Agent. 


§] The Companies Act, 1929, consolidates the existing law comprised in The 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and the Acts of 1913 oe 1917 and the 


provisions of The Companies Act, 1928. 


§ The law as amended and consolidated has been wholly re-arranged in the 
new Act, and as a consequence the new requirements are not at first apparent. 


§] This book shows what is new in the law and where it may be found. Public 
Companies are affected (with few exceptions) by all the amendments shown, but 
Private Companies are subject only to those set out in the first part of the book. 


Issued in Two Editions—With and without the Act. 


WITHOUT THE ACT. 
PRICE 44-§, NET. 
Post Free. 


WITH REPRINT OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 19239, 
and Table showing where corresponding Sections of the 
earlier Acts are to be found, strongly bound in cloth 


price Gg, NET. 


Post Free. 


JORDAN & SONS, LIMITED. 
Law Publishers 
Company Registration Agents 


116-118 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


City Branch: 13 BROAD STREET PLACE, E.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a 


With which is incorporated Tbe Financier & Bullionist. 


Publishes every FRIDAY a SPECIAL COLUMN of interest to COMPANY DIRECTORS and 
SECRETARIES. it is written by a well-known Barrister who replies to Readers’ enquiries on 
matters not dealt with in reference books on Company Law. 


TAXATION QUERIES.—fFree advice is given to Readers by an expert regarding their 
Assessments, and on all points of INCOME TAX procedure. 


Largest circulation of any Financia! Journal in the World. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL INVESTORS, AND INDISPENSABLE TO ALL JOINT STOCK COMPANIES’ OFFICIALS. 


DAILY. PRICE TWOPENCE. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices 72, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone No.: WALL 8200. Telegrams: “ FINANTIMO, AVE, LONDON.” 


A SAFE PASS AT THE FIRST ATTEMPT 


is assured to all candidates whose preparation for the 
Corporation’s examinations is entrusted to 


PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
PROOF. 


“T take this opportunity of thanking you and your staff for the magnificent help which you have 
given to me throughout my studies, both in the Intermediate and Final Examinations. ‘The 
personal interest in my pteparation, the copious motes which you supplied, and last, but not least, 
the pre-examination notes, far exceeded my expectations. You can rely upon me to recommend 
the College, as the Courses ensure First Time Success with reasonable diligence.” (From a 


FINAL candidate at the November 1928 Examination.) 
Salient Features of the College Tuition. 


The lessons are prepared, and the students’ work criticised, by highly qualified practical men. 
Real facilities for assisting the student with his individual difficulties. 
Textbooks may be borrowed at small charges. 
Guarantee of tuition until successful. 
Special pre-examination work. 
Moderate Fees. 


Principal : 
Robr. W. 
HOLLAND, 
O.B.E., M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D. 


[CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | 
235, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Memorandum and Articles of Association, Pro- 
spectuses, Balance Sheets, and all other kinds of 


PRINTING PHE NIX 


iain: ‘chy dl ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
BONDS to the COURTS 


By 
S. Jd. CLARKE & CO., LTD. 

45, Moor Lane, London, E.C.2 on behalf of 
Telephone— Clerkenwell 4922 ADMINISTRATORS, RECEIVERS 


IN CHANCERY, TRUSTEES IN 
BANKRUPTCY, and under DEEDS 


E. oO LY ETT, OF ARRANGEMENT. 


Every facility for ting cover in 
Paper Mill Agent, respect of Fire and other risks is 
Proprietors as and from 1899, E. and A. PALMER. offered by the “ PHCENIX.” 
158-164 COPENHAGEN STREET N 1 APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED.’ 
The “PHCENIX” for 
Waste Paper of all Descriptions Collected ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


for Repulping only under Written Guarantee. 


Head Office: 
ESTABLISHED 1866. PHCENIX HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


Gankers: THE WESTMINSTER BANK, Lid., 214, High Holborn. LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: NORTH 4177. - 


The cheapest and most practical 
edition of the new code 


PRICE 10s. 6d. Net. 
postage 6d. extra. 


THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929 


With Introduction and Full Notes 
BY 


T. J. SOPHIAN 


Barrister-at-Law 


The exhaustive notes referring to hundreds of cases interpreting the sections 
give it a great advantage over unannotated editions. 


In addition to the subject index there is a table of the repealed Acts 
showing the corresponding sections of the new Act, and in the side notes 
to the new Act the corresponding sections of the old Act are given. 


Both in price and practical utility no other edition of the Act can 
compare with this. 


SWEET & MAXWELL, STEVENS & SONS, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Triumph 


The System of Tuition which proves its 
superiority at every ‘‘Society’’ Examination. 


The vital factor in Coaching Efficiency. 


NEWHALL COLLEGE is the only institution which gives individual tuition of University standard 
and character for the “Society” Examinations. Every student of Newhall College is coached individually 
until successful by Mr. LAWRANCE LuUDFORD, M.Com., and Mr. ERNEST Lewis, F.C.A. Whereas 
students of other institutions work through a fixed Course, and then sit the Examination, whether fit 
to do so or not, Newhall College students receive individual attention which discovers every weakness, 
and are given such additional Lessons, Tests, Advice and Help as may be necessary to bring their work to 
a standard which ensures success before they sit. RESULTS SHOW THAT NO OTHER 
METHOD OF TUITION GIVES EQUALLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 


At the May, 1929, Intermediate and Final “Society” 
Examinations Newhall College Full Course Students obtained 


OVER 89°/, OF PASSES 


MOREOVER, 
i ALL Newhall College Full Course Students were SUCCESSFUL at 4 recent 
e “Society” Examinations. 
2 Newhall College students have obtained an average of over 90 per cent. of 
e passes at all “Society” Examinations since the foundation of: the College. 


Unconditional Guarantee of Tuition until Successful. 
Convenient Instalment System. 


Lending Library or Instalment Purchase System for Text-Books. 


REVISION Special attention is given to students requiring Revision Courses. We 
COURSES shall be pleased to arrange a Course to meet your exact individual needs. 


te PLEASE SEE PAGE Ili FOR FULL DETAILS OF FEES AND FULL AND REVISION COURSES. 


MODERATE FEES 


REVISION COURSES. FULL COURSES. 
Intermediate - £2 126 Intermediate - £7 790 
Final - - - £3 136 Final - : : £9 90 


Convenient Installments if desired. Any Single Subject may be taken. 


WRITE TO-DAY for NEW ‘‘S” Prospectus, Specimen Lesson and any Information 
or Advice you desire. Gladly given by return without obligation to yourself. 


NEWHALL COLLEGE, 


“ Society” Department, 


Temple Chambers, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


of Individual Tuition 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Established 1884. & Law Tutors 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. (1923) LTD. 


Directors : 
D. F. de l'Hoste Ranking, M.A., LL.D. H. A. R. J. Wilson, A.C.A., A.S.A.A- 
C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 


G. T. H. Allen, A.C.A. 
W. W. Bigg, A.C.A. 


MAY 1929 EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Mere statements of numbers of Successes —without the corresponding numbers of FAIL URES—are no. 
indication of the real merits of a Course of Examination Training. The Company prefers to publish results. 
in a clear and concise manner, by means of Percentages of Passes (which obviously indicate also the Per- 


centages of Failures), calculated on definite bases, as given hereunder :— 


PERCENTAGES OF PASSES 


PERCENTAGES INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
based on INTER. FINAL INTER. FInaL 
*Every Pupil presented by the Company 61% 66% 52% 62%, 


| {All tnose Pupils presented who completed 
‘two-thirds ” of the Company’s Courses 


ALL CANDIDATES (Official figures). . 


77% 
54% 


79% 
51% 


70%, 
43% 


78% 
51% 


*Without exception—IRRESPECTIVE of the degree of completion of his studies. 
+This basis covers every such Pupil—whether he passed or failed, ic. ALL reasonably diligent Pupils. 
It should be realised that Successful Pupils who did not complete a minimum of “‘two-thirds"’ 
of the Company's Courses are definitely excluded in computing these pass percentages. 


10, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


H.F.L. (Publishers) Ltd. 


Telephone: 
CITY 9247 


In Associatwn with H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. (1928) LID. 


A Selection of STANDARD TEXT BOOKS for Student and Practitioner. 


Net 


Post Free 


INCOME TAX & SUPER TAX. By Spicer & PEGLER. Priee in UK 

10th Edition ... ° 12/6 13/3 
BOOK-KEEPING & ACCOUNT S. By ‘Srrcme & Prout. 1th Edition. 

Crown 4to Cloth, 454 pp. sae .. 20/- 20/9 
STATISTICS and THEIR APPLICATION To COMMERCE. 

By A. Lester BoppIncTon, F.S.S. 5th Edition in press 12/6 13/3 
RIGHTS and DUTIES of LIQUIDATORS, LS a tamena ae RECEIVERS. , 

By RANKING, SprIcER & PEGLER. 16th Edition .. 15/- 15/9 
PRACTICAL AUDITING. By Spicer & PEGLER. 4th Edition (4th Nhinsidied 21/- 21/9 
MERCANTILE LAW. By Rankine, Spicer & PEGLER. 5th Edition. - 12/6 13/3 
EXECUTORSHIP LAW and arabes citi By Pane SPICER & RNa. 

9th Edition 15/- 15/9 
THE ACCOUNTS OF AN EXECUTOR. By ErnEstT Evan iia F.C.A. 

8th Edition (Revised and Enlarged) ia eae 2/6 2/8 
EXAMINATION NOTE BOOK FOR ACCOUNTANT STUDENT Ss. 

By Spicer & PEGLER. 7th Edition Crown 8vo, 235 pp. one 4/6 5/- 


OUR AIM IS ‘* SERVICE.”’ 


Complete List of Accountancy and Law Publications free :— 
17, IRONMONGER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. 


Telephone: CITY 6920 
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Royal Exchange 
‘Assurance 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 


ALL GLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
including 
Insurance against Loss of Profits resulting from Fire. 


FIDELITY BONDS 


The Bonds of the Corporation are accepted 
by all departments of H.M. Government. 


The Corporation acts as 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR 


Applications for Agencies are invited from gentlemen in a position to influence business. 


APPLY FOR FULL PARTICULARS TU THE SECRETARY 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 3 


REY eR. 


8 AND AuDITORS by ALEXANDER ADNETT GARRETT, Secretary, at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C 2, and Printed by T. Wuirtixenam & Co., Limited, 50, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, 8.E. 1. -September, 1 


Pnblished on behalf of THE Society or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT 
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